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IT is especially requested that all Photographers 
and Artists, professional and amateur, throughout 
the United States, will send photographs and 
skeiches of important events and Incidents, and of 
notable personages, to FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISH- 
ING House, 53, 55 and 57 Park Piace. All such 


sketches a8 may be used will be paid for at liberal 
rates. 


REPRESENTATIVE THEORIES 
AND PRACTICE. 


T is at once a truism and a paradox in 
| political science that the weak point of 

Governments is always found in the 
place which should be their strongest part, 
because it is the part which determines their 
distinctive character. The weak point ofa 
monarchy (we mean, of a monarchy pro- 
perly so called) always resides in some un- 
due extension of the monarchical preroga- 
tive; the weak point of an aristocracy lies 
in the self-seeking which, sooner or later, 
is sure to animate the counsels of a privi- 
leged class; the weak point of a democ- 
racy is seen in the faction and anarchy 
which have been the hereditary bane of 
popular governments In aucient as well as 
modern times; and hence it should be no 
surprise to us that the weak point of repre- 
sentative institutions should be found pre- 
cisely in the place which is called to bear 
the heaviest strain and pressure. Lepre- 
sentative government must needs be weak 
precisely in proportion as it ceases to be 
truly representative of the wishes and 
wants of the people, as duly expressed 
under the forms of the fundamental law 
which lies at the basis of all limited and 
constitutional government. 

We are specially reminded of this fact at 
the present time in view of pending dis- 
cussions, both in France and in the United 
States, having for their object an improve- 
ment in the methods devised for the pur- 
pose of securing a more genuine and com- 
plete representation of the popular will. M. 
Gambetta, for instance, has proposed that 
members of the House of Deputies in 
France shall hereafter be chosen from large 
areas of territory, comprising several re- 
presentatives on the same ticket, instead 
of choosing them individually from a single 
arrondissement, a3 is now the custom pre- 
scribed by the French law, In this way he 
hopes to afford to broad constituencies the 
means by which they may extricate them- 
selves from the narrow views and political 
trickeries supposed to be specially incident 
to small localities; and it is in this same 
seree that our critical contemporary, the 
New York Nution, has recently advocated a 
relay *o the plan of electing members of 
the House of Representatives by a general 
ticket, instead of the District plan now in 
vogue. To this effect it says: ° 


“Tho Congressional District, as now constituted, 
we believe to be intimately associated with the 
abuse of the civil service, the rule of the Boss, and 
corrupt legisiation. It has long tended to make 
political aspiration hopeless except to the rich, and 
to foster the system of purchase, even at the polls, 
It is favorable to the promotion of obscure medl- 
ocrity, aud makes popular selection almost linpos- 
sible.” 

This is a heavy indictment, and, as it 
affects some parts of the country, we believe 
it is an indictment which cannot be success- 
fully traversed. The theory of district re- 
presentation is excellent, proposing as it 
does that the functions and character of 
the Representative shall be brought imme- 
diately home to the business and bosoms of 
the people of a limited territory; but the 
drawbacks to which the theory is subject 
in practice are seen, first of all, in the de- 
matkation of the limited territorial tracts 
which go by the name of Congreasional 
districts, and which have made the word 
gerrymander @ term of evil omen in our 
country from the year 1804 down to the 
present time. And when the system is so 
often corrupted at the fountain in the in- 
terest of a shameless partisanship, we need 
not wonder that the stream should be ren- 
dered turbid with the mud and mire of 
political corruption, after the manner de. 
scribed by the Nulion, 

The district system has for another of 
ita evils that it limits the power of large 
minorities to protect themselves against 
the electioneering arts of even a small 
majority in each State. Divide et impera is 
as much the maxim of gerrymandering 
politicians as of diplomatists and warriors. 
If only some system of plural voting could 
be combined with elections for members of 
Congress by general ticket, does anybody 
suppose that the colored voters of the 
Southern States would be without repre 
sentation, as they now virtually are under 
the district system, or that in Republican® 
States like New York and Ohio the dis- 

parity between the number of Representa. 
tives respectively elected by the Republi- 
cans and the Demvocrats would be as great 
as it now is? ‘Tne Siale is a hi-torical 
entity, an indestructible factor in our body 


politic, but the Cougressional district has | 


only a “local habitation and a name” for 
the transient purposes of each Congres- 
sional apportionment. ‘The abuses and 
log-rolling to which the system may lead 
in practice are seen in the fact that, even 
| as we write, the warring factions in the Re- 
publican Legislature at Harrisburg are 
jealously watching each other lest the one 
or the other of these factions may patch up 
an alliance with the Democrats, on an 
understanding that the latter are to be 
‘* considered,’ when the new Congressional 
districts are assigned ! 

And if there be evils in this plecemeal 
| selection of our Representatives — evils 
| which must be acknowledged even if elec- 





| tion by general ticket be not acknowledged 


| as a cure for them, and we are far from | 


affirming that it is— there is also some- | 
thing like a political anachronism in the | 
representative machinery employed for ef- | 
fectuating the popular will in the choice of 
a President and in the choice of the popu- | 
lar branch of Congress. In this way it 
comes to pass that living questions of the 
year 1880 and 1881, upon which the people 
passed judgment in the last canvass, are to- 
day remitted for decision to a bodyof Re- 
presentatives who reflect the ideas of 1878, | 
and it is not until more than a year has 
passed that the legislative sense of the 
people is ordinarily brought into corre- 
spoudence with the popular eense ex- 
pressed in the choice of the Executive 
Administration. That is, members of the 
House of Representatives, by being chosen 
so long in advance of the date on which 
they begin their functions, are often doomed 
to be the representatives of a past state of 
opinion, when living emergencies cali for 
prompt and decisive action. It is to this 
fact that we ascribe much of the helpless- 
ness and imbecility which must be laid at 
the door of the present House of Kepre- 
sentatives in dealing with the important | 
questions which have come before it 
questions of refunding the public debt, of | 
counting the electoral ballots for Prest- | 
dent, etc. We are well aware that ‘‘ob- 
struction ” is sometimes as useful as * pro- 
gress’ in promoting the popular welfare, 
but it should be remembered that fo) much 
obstruction has always proved a most de- 
structive furce in politics, ‘lhe forces of 
civilization and of enlightenment are, in 
the main, allied with a progress which is 
wise because it is timely, and it is wilh 
these forces, and not against them, that 
representative institutions should seek to 
work. 





NATION'S WONDERFUL 
GROWTH. 


I1E people take a lively interest in the 
results of the census, which have been 
developed and published with unexampled 
rapidity under Genéral Walker's admirable 
management. The figures are very gratify- 
ing to the national pride, In the first place, 
there is general satisfaction that the grand 
total of population has turned out to be more 
than 50,000,000, contrary to the advance 
estimates of some of the best authorities. As 
between a population of 50,000,000 and one 
of 49,000,000, or even 45,000,000, there can 
be no appreciable difference in the happl- 
ness or importance of the !ndividual citl- 
zen. Nevertheless, most people are well 
pleased to know that we have reached and 
passed the point half way to the round one 
hundred million. 

The rate of increase revealed by the new 
census is not less gratifying. It indicates 
the amazing future that is before this coun- 
try. We have gained thirty per cent. in the 
last ten years. This means that, if tiie oon- 
ditions remain favorable, we siall have 
doubled our present population at the end 
of twenty-five or thirty years. Blessed with 
peace, busy in working the apparently ex- 
haustless resources of our broad continent, 
the United States will become, in the space 
of a single generation, a nation more popu- 
lous than England, France and the German 
Empire combined are to-day. Between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific there is abun- 
dant room for the growth of a century to 
come. 

It is also pleasant to learn that the great- 
est ratio of increase, as far as the older 
parts of the country are concerned, is found | 
in the South. New England has gained 
fifteen per cent. ; the Middle States, twenty 
per cent.; the Western States, so-called, 
which now may fairly be ranked among the 
old States, thirty-four per cent.; and the 
Southern States, about the material pros- 
perity and progress of which there has 
been so much misrepresentation since the 
war, a little more than thirty-five per cent. 
In the friendly race between the sections 
the South is foremost. 

In the Pacific States, and in the vast 
areas now under territorial government, 
the rate of increase has been abnormal. 
California, Oregon, Nevada and Colorado 
show an average increase of about one 
hundred and fifty per cent. Colorado, the 


THE 





| quadrupled her population within the de- 


youngest of the sisterhood, has almost 


cade of years. In some of the Territories 
the result is even more astonishing. Da- 
| kota for example, which ten years ago had 
not more than 14,000 people within ite! 





borders, has gained about one thousand 
per cent. and wants to be admitted as a 
State. 

For many years to come, Congress will 
be kept busy with the applications of the 
Territories, and subdivisions of the present 
Territories, for admission to the Union. 
Unfortunately, in every case, the question 
will turn, not upon the merits of the appli- 
cants’ claim, but upon the political effect of 
adding two new members to the Senate, 
one or more Representatives to the House, 
and at least three votes to the Electoral 
College. 


RELIEF FOR POOR DEBTORS, 


JUBLIC attention is being called very 
justly to the hardships inflicted in this 
State upon poor debtors through a wrong- 
ful application of the laws. In New York 
City the violation of the laws relative to the 


| debtor class has reached an extent which 


is only equaled by its flagrancy. The 
Ludlow Street Jail is the ‘‘ Fleet” of New 
York, and at no time is there less than a 
score of persons domiciled in it on civil 
processes obtained by creditors. It would 
be too much to claim that every one 
arrested in a suit for the collection of a 
debt is a martyr or is unjustly treated. 
But the cases of persecution that are 
without any justification either in law 
or cood morals are too numerous to permit 
the continuance of a system which either 
visits punishment upon the guilty and 
innocent alike, or which, if there is 
any distinction, generally favors the 
wrongdver who is more likely to be 
able to find means of making a compro- 
mise with his persevering creditor than is 
the unfortunate one who innocently finds 
himself without any means of obtaining 
relief. The statement prepared by the 
Sheriff of New York City, at the request of 
the Governor, shows that there are now im- 
prisoned in Ludlow Street Jail, on civil 
process, nineteen persons, some of whom 
have been incarcerated for two and three 
years, and one of them since May 11th, 
1876, nearly four years and nine months. 
All of them are imprisoned for an indefinite 
time, and, without some interference on the 
part of the courts or the Legislature, are 
bound to remain until they pay or die. 

The most notable Instance of the opera- 
tions of the law, appears in the case of one 
Lee Wah—from the name presumably a Chi- 
naman—who is held under an execution 
against the person for a claim of thirteen 
dollars, and has been imprisoned since De- 
cember 14th, 1880. Whatever crime the 
individual may have committed—and it is 
not to be supposed that it was very grave, 
else a criminal and not a civil court would 
have taken action in his case—it must 
strike the ordinary observer that Lee Wah’s 
case is a hard one indeed. If he should 
pay the thirteen dollars, he would be per- 
mitted to go free. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would prefer to undergo at 
least a month's imprisonment, which might 
be extended to years, when he could pur- 
chase his liberty at so small a price ? 

The great injustice in the law arises out 
of the facility which it affords to unscrupu- 
lous persons to harass and injure their 
debtors. Arresting a debtor is one of the 
simplest methods known to the law. A 
simple affidavit of the creditor, charging 
fraud upon his debtor, with a bond at- 
tached, secures an order of arrest, almost 
as a matter of course. Unless the judge is 
disposed to exercise his discretion with 
great care—and even then there is the 
widest opportunity for his being deceived— 
he may, and often does, sign an order for the 
arrest of persons who are absolutely inno- 
cent of any wrong. Unless the party whose 
arrest is ordered is able at a moment's no- 
tice to secure bondsmen, and—another very 
important matter—to pay a good round fee 
for the drawing and execution of the bail- 
bond, he is incarcerated without having 
had an opportunity to present his claima to 
the court and demonstrate his innocence. 
Even when the case comes up for trial, the 
defendant is too often unaware of the im- 
portance of making a defense, and when he 
thinks that he is only admitting that he 
owes the creditor the amount claimed to be 
due, he is admitting also the fraud with 
which he is charged. When judgment is 
taken against him, his person becomes sub- 
ject to execution, and his only hope for re- 
lease lies either in his paying the judgment 
or in the clemency of the court or creditor. 
'’he courts too often, either through pressure 
of business or inadvertence, have neglected 
to inquire closely into the facts upon which 
charges of fraud have been based, and 
their carelessness has resulted in the un- 
just imprisonment of persons whose only 
crime was poverty. 

Our judges, generally, are fully awake to 
the fact that they cannot altogether pre- 
vent injustice under the existing laws, and 
they are not silent regarding the desira- 
bility of a complete change in the statute. 
On several occasions, lawyers, who have 
offered motions for the release of debtors 
after long confinement, have received pretty 
sharp criticism from the bench. Judge 
McAdam, who has set his face strongly 
against this sort of persecution, not very 





long ago stated from the bench that he was 
entirely opposed to the methods which 
have been adopted of trying to force from 
debtors the amount of their debts by per- 
secuting and imprisoning them. And, 
further, that he would not permit himself 
to be used as a tool to harass poor persons 
who, having innocently got into debt, are 
unable to pay. Of course, the effect of this 
sort of persecution is not confined to the 
prisoner himself, but is often shared by his 
family, who are deprived‘of his power to 
support them, and by the public, who must 
support him in idleness as well as those 
whom he could, if the law permitted him, 
provide for. It is time that the Legislature 
should take the matter in hand and effect 
the reform which is so urgently needed. 


THE CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


\ HATEVER may be the merits of the Irish 

cause, there can be no question that 
popular sympathy with it has been weakened 
by the violent and obstructive course which 
its advocates have lately pursued in the 
House of Commons. Not content with em- 
ploying orderly parliamentary resources in 
their opposition to the Coercion Bill, the Par- 
nellites, appealing to the spirit of revolution, 
have resorted to methods of fillibustering 
and to threats of personal violence, destruc- 
tive at once of the freedom of debate and the 
rights and authority of Parliament; and 
had they been permitted to have their way 
either anarchy or the stoppage of the whole 
machinery of Government would have fol- 
lowed. The Government, in finally determin- 
ing upon decisive measures for the mainten- 
ance of the Constitution, did nothing more than 
its simple duty. The summary action of the 
Speaker of the House in closing the debate is, 
indeed, without recent precedent, but there 
are crises in which precedents, out of sheer re- 
gard for the public safety, must be created by 
an absolute assertion of the sovereign power. 
It was not until the House had been in con- 
tinuous session for forty-two hours that this 
decisive step was taken, and then, amid a 
scene of intense excitement, the vote on the 
introduction of the Bill was called, result- 
ing in favor of the Government by 164 to 
19. Of course, the Home Rulers were in- 
dignant at their defeat and the method by 
which it was procured, and their indigna- 
tion was not diminished when Mr. Gladstone 
announced that he proposed to ask an order 
from the House that, upon the demand of torty 
members, the Speaker should put any pending 
question without debate, amendment or ad- 
journment. The bitterness of the Parnellites 
was shown by the fact that one of them shook 
his fist in the Premier's face, while others 
pelted him with all sorts of unsavory epithets. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, persisted in his mo- 
tion, and the Conservatives, having at a con- 
ference resolved to support the Government 
in every legitimate effort to put down ob- 
struction, it was carried, after being slightly 
amended, by a practically unanimous vote. 
The Coercion bill was then, under the new 
rule, declared urgent. These results, how- 
ever, were not reached, until Messrs. Parnell 
and Dillon had been suspended for defying the 
Chair, and forcibly removed by the Sergeant- 
at arms, and twenty-seven of their followers, 
who refused to vote, had been ejected in the 
same manner under a direct mandate of the 
House. The prevalent excitement was, not 
unnaturally, greatly intensified by these ex- 
traordinary proceedings, but the Gladstone 
policy seems to have the hearty approval of 
law-abiding citizens all over the realm. The 
debate on the second reading of the Bill is 
still in progress as we close this summary. 
The expelled Home Rulers, in a manifesto to 
the Irish people, denounce the conduct of the 
House, but advise the people to keep within 
the lines of constitutional action. 

Meanwhile, there are growing apprehen- 
sions of a Fenian outbreak, notwithstanding 
the supreme council of the Irish Brotherhood 
have issued a proclamation, and placarded it 
all over the country, warning the people that 
“ the time has not yet come ” for open revolt. 
“Our present duty,’ says the Directory, “ is to 
prepare, to watch and to wait until the hour 
for action comes.” ‘The authorities are said 
to have proof that the Fenian organization is 
very thorough and complete, and for this rea- 
son the vigilance of the military has been 
everywhere increased. With a view of giving 
an emphatic and impressive expression of the 
popular feeling on the land question, a conven- 
tion of delegates from every branch of the 
League in Ireland is to be held at Dublin, and, 
unless the assemblage shall be interdicted, it 
is expected that some 2,000 persons, represent- 
ing nearly 900 organizations, will be in at- 
tendance. Michael Davitt, who was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment for participa- 
tion in the revolutionary movement of 1865-7, 
but was afterwards pardoned on a “ ticket of 
leave,’ was arrested on Thursday last for vio- 
lating his parole, and is now in the convict 
prison at Milbank, where he is ordered to 
serve the unexpired part of his term—some 
seven years. He has been one of the most 
turbulent of the agitators, having made 
several distinctly seditious speeches which 
would have justified the Government, long 
ago, in canceling his ticket. 








VALUABLE CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ECRETARY EVARTS has signalized his ad- 

ministration of the Department of State by 
causing reports of the condition of local and 
national industries and the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States to be prepared by 
all. our consular officers. These reports are, 
in many respects, the most valuable that have 
been issued from the Government Printing 
Office, In them one reads of the trade, com- 
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‘merce, manufactures and other sources of in- 
dustry and revenue in every country and city 
to which we have representatives accredited. 
More and better than this, one also learns, 
from sources that are presumed to be authen- 
tic, of the business position attained by the 
United States in the family of nations. The 
esteem in which American securities are held 
abroad, and the favor that has met the intro- 
duction of American machinery, American 
fabrics both in the raw and manufactured 
state, American fruits, vegetables and pro- 
visions, and the thousand and one other neces- 
sities ot life and business, are shown clearly in 
the three volumes before us. An emphasis, too, 
is given toour export trade by thestatements of 
sales made in cempetition with local industries, 
and the importations from other countries, 
which is highly gratifying to our national pride. 
The distinctive industries ot the chief coun- 
tries and their dependencies are described by 
our consuls with more or less detail; where 
possible, comparisons are instituted with the 
same articles as made or grown in the United 
States; the amount and value of exports 
are given, together with the proportion sent to 
America, and in many instances an opinion is 
ventured touching the possibility of increasing 
our exports to the countries under considera- 
tion. Particular consideration is given to the 
condition of manufactures abroad of goods 
regarded as special industries of this country, 
as the tobacco monopoly of France, the dairy 
thrift of Denmark, the beet sugar, silk and 
— interests of Belgium ; the iron, steel and 
coal trade of Germany; the silk and watch 

factories of Switzerland, and the cotton goods 

business of Japan. 

Among the subjects discussed at greater 
length is the very important one just now of 
our commercial relations with Mexico and how 
to advance them ; German tariff ; emigration 
and imitations of American manufactures ; 
our trade, particularly in cereals, with Rus- 
sia; the steam shipping of Great Britain, 
France and the United States ; the railway 
system of Scotland; the labor question in 
Japan, and the Canadian, Norwegian and 
American fishermen. 

These reports are of vast value to our 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce, 
to planters and manufacturers, and to the 
reader who wishes to keep abreast ot the pro- 
gress of the day. The business of the world is 
shown, carefully analyzed. Channels through 
which American commodities may be pushed 
to greater use and consumption are indicated, 
and the possibilities of our future business 
relations with the whole world intelligently 
presented. The Department of State is cer 
tainly deserving of commendation for the 
compilation and publication of this commer- 
cial encyclopedia. 


RECENT PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


RESIDENT HAYES commenced his career 
as the National Executive by loud profes- 
sions of gg | with the work of civil 
service reform. He is likely to end it with 
an utter abandonment and betrayal of every 
pledge he has ever made in that direction. 
early all of ‘his recent appointments have 
been in direct conflict with the vital principle 
of reform in the civil service. He has nomi- 
nated men to offices of the highest importance, 
not because of their superior fitness or experi- 
ence, but solely for personal reasons—because 
they belonged to his little circle of relatives or 
friends, or because they were obnoxious to 
one Senator or another, or for some other 
equally unworthy reason. The nomination of 
Stanley Matthews, for instance, for a place on 
the Supreme Bench is without a scintilla of 
justification outside of the fact that the nomi- 
nee is a relative of the President. Then, as to 
the nomination for United States District- 
Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York, what can be said other than this—we 
quote the language of the Times—“ that to dis- 
place a capable and experienced officer to 
make way for a successor not more able, and 
necessarily inexperienced, merely because the 
former happens to be in sympathy with an 
element in the party which has not been uni- 
formly friendly to the policy of the President, 
fs to give the lie to all professions of attach- 
ment to the principles of civil service reform, 
and to bring the Administration down to the 
level of the political machine’ which it seems 
desirous of expropriating.” In his army and 
naval appointments, President Hayes has 
shown the same conspicuous disregard of de- 
cency and propriety. He has not only set 
aside the verdicts of courts-martial in the cases 
of officers tried and convicted of drunkenness 
while on duty, but he has, in some instances, 
actually promoted the offenders, to the ob- 
vious detriment of the public service—and 
this, in nearly every case, for personal rea- 
sons. An examination shows that of sixty offi- 
cers tried and convicted of gross offenses, and 
whose sentences were presented to the Presi- 
dent for approval, nineteen only were con- 
firmed, while forty-one were so mitigated as to 
retain the offenders in the military service, to 
the reproach and scandal of the army. In 
several instances, when the sentences of courts- 
martial were set aside, the offenses were of 
the most flagrant and scandalous character. 
We have been among those who have tried to 
believe in the President’s rectitude of purpose 
in all his official acts, but we are driven now 
to say that if he is honest as he claims, his 
methods of displaying his integrity fairly ex- 
pose him to the suspicion either of lunacy or 
hypocrisy. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


gees prespects of a peaceful adjustment of 
the Greco-Turkish quarrel do not im- 
prove. The Powers are still haggling about a 
new conference, and meanwhile both Turkey 
and Greece are pushing their preparations for 





war with the utmost activity and vigor—the 


former having suspended all payments even for | 


salaries, in all the Government departments, in 
order to apply the whole revenue to military 
purposes. In the event of war, it is believed 
by many close observers that the struggle 
will have a much wider scope than has 
been imagined; that it will, in fact, involve 
Bulgaria, Roumelia and other provinces, and, 
possibly, unsettle all the foundations of Turk- 
ish authority in Kurope. ThatGreece has the 
right on her side in the pending controversy 
there can be no question at all. She main- 
tains that the text of the thirteenth protocol of 
the Berlin Treaty secures her right toa cer- 
tain territorial aggrandizement at the expense 
of Turkey ; that the line of the new frontier 
was guaranteed by the Powers. and that the 
latter cannot now ignore their own signatures. 
It cannot be denied that when last Summer's 
conference assigned to Greece the provinces 
which she now claims, the intention of the 
plenipotentiaries was to make this cession ab- 
solute. At present, it suits diplomacy to inter- 
pret the article as a mere basis for future 
arrangements for which, if called upon, Eu- 
rope would consent to offer her mediation. 
But the Greeks insist upon the fulfiliment ot 
the bond, and they say that unless they have 
fair play they will fight for it. If they are 
compelled to this course, not Greece but 
Europe -will be responsible for the conse- 
quences. 

Another rose-tinted report as to the pros- 
pects of the Panama Canal Company has been 
issued by M. de Lesseps. He tells his stock- 
holders that a complete agreement has been 
arrived at with the United States in regard to 
his scheme, which is. of course, a fabrication ; 
that applications have been made in all for 
1,209,609 shares; that seventy engineers, 
superintendents and doctors have been sent to 
the Isthmus, and that steam engines have been 
ordered which will permit of the employment 
of a number of day laborers not to exceed 
8,000. The entire capital required, he adds, 
amounts to 600,000,000 francs. only 300,000,000 
francs of which have been called up, the re- 
mainder to be covered by the issue of obliga- 
tions. If there is anything in bluster, De Les- 
seps will carry his point, but it is fair to add 
that he does not entirely confine himself to 
bluster ; on the contrary, he~is doing a good 
deal of hard, effective work, evidently having 
faith in himself and a good deal of confidence 
also in the success of his plans. 

The reverses sustained by the British in 
their advance against the Transvaal Boers 
seem to have been more serious than was at 
first supposed. The insurgents are sturdy 
fighters, sound haters and good Calvinists, and 
they have the right on their side ; but they will, 
ot course, be beaten in the end, Great Britain 
being determined to keep the Transvaal at 
all hazards. Having acquired it by sheer force, 
in defiance of justice and fair play, she will 
resist all attempts of its people to recover 
their independence by any and all methods, 
however costly, which may be found to be 
necessary. Meanwhile, expressions of sympa- 
thy with the Boers continue to be made by 
Dutchmen in all parts of Europe. 

It is intimated that Gambetta will be a 
candidate for the Presidency of France when 
it becomes vacant, and that he proposes to 
visit Vienna for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and through it those of Germany. in re- 
gard to his candidacy. There is probably no 
truth in the latter statement. 


A CONTEMPORARY sneers at the idea, sug- 
gested in some quarters, that it would be well 
to send Senator Bruce as Minister to Peru. 
He would be a vast improvement in every 
way upon Minister Christiancy. He has a 
dark skin, but his life is whiter and his repu- 
tation a great deal cleaner than that of the 
man who now illustrates the exalted char- 
acter of our civil service at the Peruvian 
court. 





Even Denis Kearney approves the new Chi- 
nese treaties, showing himself to be more 
liberal and tolerant than the Democrats in the 
California and Nevada Legislatures, who have 
labored to secure an expression in favor of 
their rejection. Since Denis has gone back 
to his dray, and no longer has a following of 
“hoodlums,” he seems to have had a visita- 
tion of common sense as unexpected as it is 
unaccountable. ne 

Ir is expected that the submarine cable 
which is to place Mexico in communication 
with the United States and Europe will be 
completed within a week or so. The trans- 
mission of a message from here to Mexico 
City has often been an affair of seven days. In 
some instances telegrams from Washington to 
Mexico City have been nine days en roule. 
With the new facilities, New York will be 
able to communicate with the Mexican capital 
in fifteen minutes. 


Tue contest for the Speakership of the next 
House of Representatives is growing in inter- 
est and vigor. The candidates prominently 
named are esers. Hiscock, of New York, 
Kasson, of Iows, Keiier, of Ohio, and Reed, of 
Maine ; and of these. the former apparently 
has the lead. Mr. Hiscock is well qualified 
for the place, having a good presence and 
voice, a magnetic manner, good judgment and 
fair familiarity with its peculiar duties. Mr. 
Kasson is, perhaps, the favorite of members 
who have been longest in the House, but the 
men who came in with Mr. Hiscock two terms 
ago, or one term behind him—and they con- 
stitute three-fourths of the brain-power of the 
House—are largely for the latter, partly from 
personal liking and partly because they believe 
they will receive more consideration at his 
hands than from any other. But there are 110 
new men, mostly Republicans, who will come 





in with the opening of the next session with- 
out entangling affiliations of any sort, and 
these will, after all, very probably decide the 
question of the Speakership. 

Waite the existing telegraph lines are con- 
solidating, new enterprises are projected 
which may result in securing the benefits of 
competition to the public. One for commercial 
purposes is proposed between New York City 
and Chicago, and another company, already 
organized, announces its purpose to build 
lines which will reach all the important busi- 
ness centres of the country. The public will 
hail with genuine satisfaction every new en- 
terprise looking to the destruction of existing 
monopolies. 





At last it seems probable that New York 
may have a Zoological Garden, patterned 
somewhat upon the London institution and 
the Jardin des Plantes of Paris. A company 
with $2,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 in first 
mortgage bonds is said to have been formed, 
and a plot of thirty-three acres on the west 
side of the Harlem River at One Hundred and 
Fitty-fifth Street has been secured. Itis to be 
hoped that the facts in the case may turn out 
to be as represented. It is high time that we 
should have a zoological collection worthy of 
the name and ot the metropolis of the country. 





Tue King of the Hawaiian Islands has started 
on a tour round the world, with a view of ex- 
amining into the condition and coming into 
contact with the laboring clases in different 
countries, and securing, as a result, such a sub- 
stantial population for his domains as may be 
attained by legitimate emigration. He is now 
in California, whence he will travel westward, 
visiting Japan, China, the East Indies, Egypt 
and various European countries, and then re- 
turning home by way of New York about next 
August. King Kalakaua is a man of intel- 
ligence and a wise ruler; but it may be 
doubted whether he will succeed in luring 
any considerable emigration to the islands 
over which he presides. 





Tue National Greenback Party proposes to 
meet in mags convention in Chicago shortly, for 
the purpose of resolving itself into a new politi- 
cal organization to be known as the People’s 
Party. The principles of the new party are 
to be comprehensive enough to embrace the 
malcontents of every other organization in the 
country ; and with a view of promoting them 
Congressman Weaver and others will act as 
missionaries among the “ outside barbarians.” 
These Greenback reformers do not seem to 
have learned that the country has no further 
use for them in its politics ; but when they see 
their new party stranded as soon as launched, 
perhaps they may get something like a clear 
perception of that wholesome fact. 





Tue message sent to Congress last week by 
President Hayes in reference to the report of 
the Ponca Indian Commission embodies some 
very excellent suggestions, but they would 
have been more pertinent and valuable had 
they been presented and enforced by the active 
influence of the Administration at an earlier 
period in its career. It is satisfactory, however, 
to observe that the President does not seek to 
evade his proper share of the blame for the in- 
justice done to the Poncas. In his message he 
says: “As the Chief Executive at the time 
when the wrong was consummated, I am 
deeply sensible that enough of the responsi- 
bility for that wrong justly attaches to me to 
make it my personal duty and earnest desire 
to do all I can to give to these Indian people 
that measure of redress which is required 
alike by justice and by humanity.” 





Presipent Hayes has used the Executive 
clemency towards the inmates of the peniten- 
tiaries more than any of his predecessors. 
The inmates of these institutions appreciate 
fully the advantage which his kindly disposi- 
tion gives them, and now that his term of 
office is drawing to a close, there is a perfect 
deluge of applications for pardon. The friends 
of the applicants are also busy. The pardon 
clerk of the Department of Justice, who makes 
a preliminary report upon each case presented 
for executive clemency, is kept busy long 
after office hours in listening to arguments in 
behalf of convicts, and in filing the papers 
brought or forwarded in their behalf. Of 
course, the influence of this wholesale pardon 
of criminals—counterfeiters, illicit distillers, 
and the like—is most pernicious ; but that is, 
apparently, a consideration to which the Presi- 
dent never gives tho slightest attention. 





Tue question of counting the Electoral vote 
has, happily, been settled without any serious 
contention. In the Senate resolution, regulating 
the action of the two Houses, the Democrats 
have abandoned something of their previous 
insistment, and the Republicans, while pro- 
testing that the rule established a dangerous 
precedent in that it authorizes tellers instead 
of the Vice-President to count the vote, ac- 
quiesced in its adoption as necessary to pre- 
vent further controversy. In the debate on 
the subject, Mr. Blaine referred forcibly to the 
importance of reaching some permanent set- 
tlement of this vexed question before the next 
election, and gave notice that at the Spring 
session he should move for the appointment 
of a special committee to sit during the recess 
to consider the whole matter of the Constitu- 
tion and the law with reference to the Elec- 
toral count, and he should suggest that the 
remedy to be proposed should take the form 
of a constitutional amendment. Certainly, 
something should be done towards the removal 
of this question, so full of ible menace to 
the public peace, from the domain of legisla- 
tive contention, and it is to be hoped that the 
next Congress may give it promptly the con- 
sideration which it deserves. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tux River and Harbor Bill, as reported to the 
House, appropriates about $11,000,000. 


Tux House of Representatives was engaged last 
week ip discussing the Apportionment Bill. 


Tue Cadet Whittaker court-martial began the 
examination of witnesses on Thursday last. 


In all, nearly 700 of Sitting Bull’s Indians have 
surrendered, practically ending his power for mischief. 


Ir is said that there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of the passage of the Eads ship railway scheme 
by Congress. 

Icw in the Chesapeake Bay extends 150 miles 
south from Baltimore, being thicker than has been seea 
before for many years. 


Mrs. Carouns C. Aten, charged with ill- 
treating Mary Hammell, was, last week, sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment and to pay $100 fine, 


Messrs. Witit1am H. Watson, of Utica, and 
Henry E. Turner, of Lewis County, have been elected 
Regents of the New York State University. 


Tue Women’s National Anti-Polygamy Society 
have adopted resolutions urging Congress to no longer 
permit a polygamous lawbreaker to sit in the House. 


Tre Archbishop and several of the leading 
Catholic pastors of Boston have issued an address expres 
sive of sympathy for the clergy and people of Ireland. 


Tus House of Representatives has the 
Senate joiut resolution appropriating $40,000 to aid ts 
the erection of a monument to commemorate the revolu 
tionary battle of Bennington. 


Tue temporary injunction against the consoli- 
dation of the three great telegraph companies having 
been dissolved by Judge Barrett, the combigation was 
definitely completed on Thursday last. 


Tus Peabody Fund trustees have elected Rev. 
J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va, General Agent, to 
succeed the late Dr. Sears. The next meeting of the 
trustees will be held in New York in 1882. 


Cuisr Inon Dog, the Sioux Indian, who has 
surrendered to the Federal forces, says he was ordered 
by the Canadian mounted police to leave that territory, 
aod it is believed Sitting Bull will receive the same 
orders. 

A PROPOSITION, introduced in the Missouri 
Legislature, to amend the State Constitution so as to 
probibit the manufacture of alcoholic stimulants in thas 
State, has produced great consternation among the 
brewers. 

Tue Tennessee Legislature has taken a recess of 
ten days, after appointing a committee to investigate 
during the recess charges of bribery and corruption in 
connection with the election of certain State officers of 
that body. 

Fox several weeks small-pox has been raging 
with great fatality in Jefferson, Coion County, Dakota, 
&@ settlement about twelve miles distant from Sioux 
City, Ia The railroad and postal authorities forbid 
trains to stop there. 


Presipent Hayes, in a message to Congress, 
recommends an appropriation of $200,000 for the estab- 
lishment of American naval stations on the Isthmus. 
The President has also sent.a message on the Ponca 
question, urging that justice be done them. 


Tue House Ways and Means Committee has 
reported in favor of abolishing the tax on matches, bank 
deposits (including savings banks), bank checks, patent 
medicines, perfumery, etc. Should the proposition 
carry, the revenue will be decreased about $10,000,000. 

. 


Tus New York Assembly has passed the Bill 
prohibiting the consolidation of telegraph companies. 
Io the Senate it was referred without final action. The 
Ohio Legislature bas passed a Bill prohibiting such con- 
solidations, which are, therefore, now i ible in that 
State. 

Immense damage has been done in California by 
floods caused by heavy rains. The country around Sacra- 
mento was inundated, and the entire Sacramento Valley 
presented the appearance of an inland sea. Numberiess 
houses were swept away, and there was a great loss of 
live stock. 

Tue explosion of a kerosene-lamp, January 
31st, started a fre in Plymouth, N. C., which destroyed 
nearly the whole town. The losses amount to $1°7,500. 
Thirty-three buildings were burned, among which were 
the Court House, Grace Episcopal Church and twenty. 
three stores. 

Tux reduction in the public debt for the month 
of January was $7,382,168, and for the seven months 
ending Jan. Sist, $50,172,727. For January, 1880, the 
reduction of the public debt was over $11,000,000, and 
for the seven months ending January Slst of that year 
about $26,500,000. 


Tus United States Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the President of the Senate has not 
the constitutional right to determine what Electoral 
votes sball be counted and what votes rejected, and that 
it is the duty of Congress speedily to take measures to 
secure an orderly count of the votes in future. 


A report to the New York Legislature by the 
State Board of Charities says that seventy-three institu- 
tions (including those under the charge of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities), contained during the two 
years ending September 30th, 1880, a constant popula- 
tion of about 20,000 persons, and received from the 
public funds more than $4,000,000 during the same 
time, besides about $2,400,000 from private sources. 


Foreign. 


Aaron Russian loan will, it is ‘said, soon be 
placed upon the American market. 


Ir is said that 130,000 twining cotton spindles 
are stopped to Oldham, England, by the present strike. 


Tuomas Cartyuz died on Saturday last at his 
residence in London. He was in his eighty-sixth years, 


Severe cold weather prevails throughout Mex- 
ico. Some persons were frozen to death at Puebla and 
Matamoras. 

General SkosgLorr is moving on. He has 
occupied Askabad, and has dispatched a force of cavalry 
to Anno, a few miles to the southeast. 


Tur Ottoman troops on the Greek frontier num- 
ber 100,000, and are the élite of the army. They are 
weil provided witb arms and ammunition. 


A coxsipsRraBiz number of Irish tenants have 
paid their rent duriag the past week, and there are signs 
ofa general capituiation to the landlords wherever the 
reduction of ten per cent is allowed. 


A THOUSAND Colliers at Tyldesley, England, 
have resolved to return to work, but a meeting repre- 
gepting twelve thousand colliers, at Pendlebury, Lanca- 
ghire, has resolved to strike for an advance of wages. 


Ir is now denied that Gortschakoff has re. 
signed the Russian Chancellorship, and it is said that 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his assumption of the 
office of Minister of Foreign Affairs will be celebrated at 
St. Petersburg o Ay: 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


AKE away but the pomps of 

death, the disguises and the 
solemn bugbears, and the actings 
by candle-light, and proper and 
fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels 
and the noise-makers, the women 
and the weepers, the swoonings 
and the shriekings, the nurses 
and the physicians, the dark 
room and the ministers, the kin- 
dred and the watchers, and then to 
die is easy, ready and quitted from 
its troublesome circumstances. 
And this is how Thomas Carlyle 
elected to die. He wished to meet 
death as a visitor who heeded no 
ceremony, whose visit was ex- 
pected, and for whom no prepara- 
tion need be made. A great light, 
humanly speaking, has been ex- 
tinguished—a sixty-ounce brain 
gathered to dust; the imparter 
of thought, and the welder of 
thought, welded after a strange 
fantastic f-shion ; a man of brain 
and muscle in literature; a giant, 
with just a touch of Thersites and 
a ‘*‘ wee bit’’ of the diablerie of cer- 
tain French writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Carlyle dealt Titan 
strokes. With a sledge-hammer 
behind his pen, he wielded strokes 
that sent the sparks of namby- 
pambyism flying intoairy nothing, 
bright though they might be. To 
him work meant life, and life at its 
most earnest tension; and asa re- 
gard for fame becomes a man 
more towards the exit than at his 
entrance into life, 80 at the mors 
janua vite did this great thinker 
become more conservative in the 
style in which he swayed the thou- 
sands who held with him in his 
masterful grasp of every subject he 
chose to grapple with. His writ- 
ings riveted the reader in bondage, 
possessing as it did the fascination 
of the unexpected. He dealt with 
history in such a way as to render 
it, despite a certain grimness, fas- 
cinating as an Arabian Night’s 
tale, while his biographies pos 
sessed a charm all the more subtle 
for their ruggedness. Those pos- 
sessed of the ‘‘open sesame’’ to his 
intimacy speak of his conversa- 
tional powers as being simply 
wondrous, albeit dogmatic; and 
nothing delighted him more than 
to come to fisticuffs: with some 
literary coxcomb, and lay him low, 
smiting him hip and thigh. His 
light has gone out, and darkness 
reigns in that quaint old red-brick 
house in Chelsea, that Mecca to- 
wards which the great thinkers of 
a@ quarter of a century have made 
pious pilgrimage. 

Mr. Carlyle’s life has been an 
eventful one. He was born at Ec- 
clefechan, Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land, December 4th, 1795. He was 
educated at Annan, and afterwards 
at Edinburgh, where he was a fel 
low-student with Edward Irving. 
After completing his education, 
Edward Irving undertook the di 
rection of a school at Kirkcaldy, 
and thither he invited Carlyle, 
then only eighteen years of age, 
1o become his assistant. It was 
originally intended that Carlyle 
should become a minister of the K 











The first two volumes of “ Fre- 
derick the Great,’”’ the crowning 
literary work of his life, appeared 
in 1858, two more in 1862, and the 
concluding two in 1864. In 1865 
he was elected Rector of Edinburgh 
University. During the American 
Civil War he was a pronounced 
Southern sympathizer, and be- 
lieved implicitly in the overthrow 
of the republic. During the Franco- 
German War he took sides with Ger- 
many. Although a martyr to dys- 
pepsia from his early manhood, he 
was a genial companion to those 
who suited his fancy, and it has 
been said, even by those who had 
heard Coleridge talk, that they 
never knew what table-talk could 
be until they had listened to Car- 
lyle seated, pipe in mouth, under 
an awning in the yard of his 
modest home. 


A CHINESE NEW YEAR’S 
TEA-PARTY, 
HE Sunday-school of Trinity 
Baptist Church, of New York 
City, includes thirty young Chi- 
nese, and on Monday evening, 
January 3ist, they gave a New 
Year's tea-party in native style to 
their friends. The lecture-room 
was decorated with specimens of 
their handiwork, which were the 
subjects of admiring comment by 
their friends and guests. The 
Chinamen were dressed in black 
suits of an American cut, and sev- 
eral wore imposing watch chains. 
Several drawiugs made by Ah 
Wing, who is taking lessons at 
Cooper Union, attracted attention. 
An interesting object was a large 
red banner. It was edged with 
blue fringe, next to which was a 
long silver band. In the centre an 
open Bible was represented, the 
text being in Chinese characters, 
and a selection from Scripture was 
on the top in English. The “ Tri- 
nity Baptist Church”’ was inscribed 
in Chinese characters, and the 
tassels of the banner were from 
the decorations of a joss-house, 
Before the Chinese supper was 
reached, four Chinamen read por- 
tions of the 25th Psalm by turns; 
Ah Wing sang plaintively, ‘‘ Pass 
me not, gentle Saviour,’’and Lue 
Ging Gong offered prayer. Ah 
Wing also made a little speech. 
He said four Chinamen had joined 
the Trinity Baptist Church, and 
expressed the hope that those pre- 
sent would all ‘‘ meet in heaven at 
last.’’ 

The supper was a novel affair. 
Three tables were spread, the cen- 
tral onecontaining all the food. On 
i 1 ‘ we , d J / L y, one end of this table stood a Chi- 
iY | MH iki : AN AG Wd f f g ih PE Wy nese lily in full bloom—a good 

A} \ Wh HY i, Mt is f / yWly fi Wil gt omen for the new year. It stood in 
if i {i/ ; f iii W/| ; AP } " , ( a bed of stones and water, Ona 
% nih isha ‘ (hy A FM FW) SA) Poe ANH By w/a =6sugar ham was inscribed Chinese 
ti i an ly \ Wi) KN Shiga f Miia gee 79 . wl AT GAD ily inscriptions appropriate to the an- 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. ee A big cone of jelly tottered 
near by. 

The skins of oranges that had 
irk of Scotland, | sion, that of a “ writer of books.” At this time he | written, and he took it to London the following year, | been despoiled of their contents were crammed 


but he became impressed with serious doubts as | translated Legendre’s Geometry and Goethe's ‘‘ Wil- | but the publishers would not look at it; and “The | with jellies. Chinese pagodas and curious Knick- 
to his fitness for the ministry, and the anxiety of | helm Meister,’”’ und wrote a “ Life of Schiller.’”’ In | Stitcher Restitched”’ appeared in Frazer's Magazine | knacks wrought in coins and imitation flowers de- 


mind and inattention to his diet 


made him; at 1826 he married Jane Welch, a lineal descendant of | in 1833-34. In 1837 was published his ‘ History of | corated the dining-room., 


the age of twenty-three, a chronic dyspeptic. Leav- John Knox, who died in 1866, In 1827 he completed | the French Revolution,” the first of Carlyle’s books | The guests being seated, the thirty young Orien- 
ing Edinburgh, he was for a while tutor in a the ‘‘ Specimens of German Romance,”’ wrote many | to which his name was formally attached. In 1839 | tals marched in single file, bearing each a teapot 


private family, and made himself 


master of the | biographical sketches for the ‘* Edinburgh Cyclope- | he published a small work on “‘ Chartism,”’ in 1840 and a milk-ewer. The tea was like anytea. When 


German language and literature. Returning again | dia,’’ and began the series of essays known as his | ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ and in 1843 * Pastand | it was served the Chinamen disappeared and speed- 


to Edinburgh, he entered upon his chosen profes- | ‘‘ Miscellanies.’’ In 1831 ‘Sartor Resartus’’ was Present,” besides contributing to the periodicals. 
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and along pewter spooh. Fifteen different kinds 
of confection were then tossed with marvelous dex- 
terity over the shoulders of the guests upon the 
plate. 

A beautiful young woman had just pushed aside 
her teacup, Inasmuch as she did not like tea, when 
« diamond-shaped piece of fruit-cake fell as though 
it had dropped from the sky exactly in the contre of 
her plate. She stretched out her hand to take it, 
when there was a flash of a pewter spoon and the 
back of her band was struck by a wedge of pale- 
colored jelly with streakings of scarlet, As she 
jooked in some confusion for a napkin, the central 
piece of cake was surrounded by an oblong tart, an 





affair or trust to luck and the changes that 
come with time in the lives df all men—they 
are great. 

My porting with Alice was a hard business 
enough. There was no trouble in seeing her. 
| Mr. Hale was a fine old fellow and quite above 
| anything small. He always met me, when I 
| came to his house, with a courtly bow, retired 
| to his study after a few moments’ polite con- 


| versation, and left me in the drawing-room 


with his daughter. She was there on the 


orange filled with tri-colored marmalade, a tissue- | morning when I went to tell her good-by. | 


paper rosebud, a crescent-shaped substance that 
resembled « section of tallow candle stuffed with | 
bleached caraway seeds, seven other kinds of re- | 
markable confections, and a shower of Chinese 
plums and prickly nuts. 


remember as I came up to the door that she 
was playing the piano, of which she was very 
fond. and singing in her sweet voice -I have 


| never heard any other as sweet —her favorite 


The supper was serve! all at once, and there was “CGC lewa fr ye 
no further ceremony. The Oriental hosts, contrary —_ Brctrg Ne ws from Home. Carl 
to what one would suppose, seemed delighted at | am rather a hard man, Carleton—my 


the fact that their guests could eat only a fraction | 
of what was set before them. As they looked at the 
matter, this was evidence that their hospitality had 
been ample. 


GOOD NEWS FROM HOME. 
By J. EsTEN Cooke 
CHAPTER I. 


N a balcony of their hotel, in a pleasant 
() city of Georgia, Weathersfield, president 

of the Grand Junction Railroad, and Carle- 
ton, capitalist, seeking investment in mines, 
were seated, after dinner, smoking theircigars. 
They were men of middle age, and had the air 
of old friends. Each spoke at intervals, and 
there were familiar pauses. In one of these 
pauses an Italian in the street beneath began 
to play his hand-organ; and the air was the 
old fashioned “(Giood News from Home.” 

Weathersfield suddenly leaned forward and 
listened. Carleton imitated him, and looked 
down at the performer—an old man, with a 
long, gray beard—turning his crank, while a 
monkey in a red jacket held his cap to the 
crowd. 

Then something curious happened. Weath- 
ersfield and Carleton both put their hands in 
their pockets, and dropped something into the 
cap. As the two somethings fell they were 
seen to be yellow—the yellow of gold, not of 
copper. Then the friends looked at each other 
and said : 

“A gold piece !” 

“ Yes—and you also.” 

“ That is true. Why do you give yours?” 

“TIT give it to the old Italian because he re- 
sembles a man who made my fortune,’ said 
Carleton, 

* And I give mine because that air he is 
playing made my fortune and saved my life.” 

There was a pause. The Italian organist 
was looking up in wonder at them, with the 
two gold pieces in his hand. He had stopped 
tufning his crank from pure bewilderment. 

“Enough, my friend,’ Weathersfield called 
out. “There is no mistake. Keep the gold 
and come back to morrow-—move on, now.” 

The friends drew back and resumed their 
smoking—there was a pause of at least ten 
minutes. 

“Story for story,” said Weathersfield, a 
man of few words—accustomed to close great 
contracts in two minutes by his watch ; “ shall 
I begin, or you?’ 

“ You'first !” said Carleton, smiling ; “then 1 
will follow you. Friends as close as you and 
I, Weatherstield, need have no secrets from 
each other. How did it happen that hearing 
that air on the Italian’s hand organ saved 
your life and made your fortune?” 

“You shall hear,” said Weathersfield. 

He was a very great smoker, like General 
Grant, whom he somewhat resembled. He lit 
a fresh cigar, leaned back in his chair, and 
said : 

“T am the son of a blacksmith, and am not 
ashamed of it. In fact, my grandfather and 
great-grandtather were also blacksmiths, 
which no doubt accounts for my taking to the 
‘iron roads,’ as they call railwaya in France. 
I was born in a village on the Gulf, and was 
my father’s apprentice. I blew the bellows 
and learned to a make first-clasa horseshoe. 
But making horseshoes did not satisfiy me. 
Blacksmithing was a slow trade. [ had the 
‘risky ’ genius in me —fifteen cents for shoeing 
a horse was not to my fancy. So I went into 
a store as a clerk, and began soon to merchan- 
dise. That is what they call it. It means to 
make quick profits by using your brains— 
when you make them. 

‘**T made them, but one day I slipped up and 
failed. A speculation in cotton laid me flat on 
my back. For this I would not have cared, 
however. I was only twenty-two or three, 
and had perfect confidence in my resources. 
But I was in love, and had hoped to marry 
soon, when this failure came. I say had hopes ; 
perhaps they did not amount to much. I had 
fallen in love with the daughter of a gentle- 
man of the village—Alice Hale, the best and 
truest-hearted girl God ever made—and she 
loved me too, but her father refused his con- 
sent. He was a grand old gentleman, and 
made me the courtliest bows ; he would have 
died, I think, before saying to me, ‘ You can. 
not marry my daughter because you are only 
the son of a blacksmith’; so what he said was, 
‘My young friend, I am growing old, and can- 
not part with my daughter, my only child.’ ” 

Weathersfield smoked for some minutes ia 
silence, and then went on: 

“ Well, you see, if there had been any hope 
for me at all, it was now all gone. Asa pros- 
perous young merchant, I might have finally 
succeeded in overcoming the old gentleman's 
opposition, for he was heavily involved, and 
the pressure ot debt often breaks down bar- 
riers on such occasions. A rich young mer- 
chant, even though a blacksmith’s son, might 
hope by his devotion in time to marry the 
daughter of a ruined gentleman—all the more 
as she wished to marry him. But now the 
son of the blacksmith was ruined, and there 
was not the least chance of persuading the old 

—I could see that. So I determined 


life has made me so—but | swear, when I 
heard that old organ-grinder play the same 
air—whenever and wherever I hear it—my 
heart beats like a sledge-hammer, and the 
tears come to my eyes. Well, I staid for an 
hour, and broke my heart looking at the girl 
and longing for her, and thinking I was going 
to leave her. 

‘**How can I go, Alice? I exclaimed, like 
the mere boy | was. ‘ It will kill me!’ 

“** Do you think it makes me happy to think 
of it?’ she said, sobbing. ° 

“*Tt breaks me down! What am I to do” I 
said. “I thought I was going to persuade 
your father, and perhaps I might have suc- 
ceeded—but I am ruined! There is no hope 
for me!’ 

“ Well, this sort of talk went on for nearly 
an hour, when Mr. Hale, thinking, no doubt, 
that the interview had lasted long enough, 
came slowly towards the drawing-room, elab- 
orately blowing his nose on his yellow ban- 
danna handkerchief. 

“*Go to the piano and sing me,’ I said to 
Alice, ‘the song you were singing when | 
came—* Good News trom Home ”’—let me take 
your voice away with me!’ 

“Soshe went. And that was the last 1 saw 
or heard of Alice Hale for many a day. On 
the very same evening 1 packed my valise, 
took the stage—there were no railways near 
the village then—and set out for New Orleans. 
Here | had a cousin who was in the hardware 
business ; and | meant to go to him and say: 
‘Take me as a porter, or anything. I'll soon 
make myself useful.’ 

“You see, that is the way I have gone 
through lite, Carleton. There’s no let-up in 
me. I am no kin to the Maunder Dawdle 
family. I’m for going ahead, and before a 
train can steam up and pull out, it must be 
square on the rails. Some men are always 
going to pull out to-morrow. They are bound 
to make a mile a minute—some of these days. 
I’m not that sort. 1 get square on the rails in 
some way, no matter how humble, and then 
I’m certain to pull out, and get under a full 
head of steam after a little while. Meantime, 
I'm satisfied to drag along—and so I went to 
my cousin, Tom Billings, and in ten minutes 
had arranged everything. Two years after- 
wards | was a partner, and the firm was 
doing, by actual figures, four times the busi- 
ness it had been doing when I came into it. 





CHAPTER II. 


66 ELL, about five: years passed in that 
fi way. The firm of Billings & Weathers- 

°ld was getting rich and no mistake about it. 
There are several ways of conducting a busi- 
ness. One is to take no risks at all, and add 
penny to penny. Another is to risk everything 
and hit or miss. I have never had any liking 
for either. I go for risking and hitting every 
time, which can be done by brains. 

“ Billings was the stay-at-home partner. I 
did the traveling and prospecting. You area 
mining man, Carleton, and know what | mean. 
I mean that I nosed out the places to make 
consignments, and personally talked with the 
men we were to do business with, looking at 
them and listening to them before I concluded 
anything. Thatisa good way. If you keep 
quiet and let a man talk you find out soon 
about everything you want to know about 
him. Then you look at him while he is talk- 
ing, which is only polite, and I never fail to 
mark my man, by keeping my eyes on his 
lips. Eyes fool you—lips never. 


connection. Here goes for a new time-table. 
I was getting rich. I had not been back to the 
town where Alice lived, and had never heard 
from her, not so much asaline. You sée, old 
Mr. Hale was so honorable and had treated 
me so much like a gentleman, that I did not 
choose to treat him otherwise. J/e had heard 
from me, however. I will tell you what I 
mean. I kept upa correspondence with the 
folks at home, and one day 1 got a letter which 
told me this. Mr. Hale was failing fast and his 
creditors were pressing him. One of them 
was such a dog as to press him to the ver 
wall, though the old man had been the fellow’s 
friend and patron. Well, that was too much. 
I bought claims against the creditor and 
ruined him. Mr. Hale’s debt I paid, and the 
property was settled on Alice—she and he 
knew nothing about it. Meanwhile, I had 
made the acquaintance of Madame Hermon- 
cieux.” 

When Weathersfield said he had made the 
acquaintance of Madame Hermoncieusx his face 
had a curious expression. It was satirical 
and threatening—the expression of a man who 
comes suddenly upon a rattlesnake, but feels 
that he has a club in his hand with which he is 
certain to crush it. ; 

‘Madame Hermoncieux,” Weathersfiel 
went on, — ‘*was a rich creole proprie- 
taire, who lived on Bayou Teche, which empties 
above Alexandria into Red River. This bayou 
is navigable at high water, and steamboats go 
there. For three or four years I had beén 
doing business with the planters in the coun- 
try, and, among others, with madame, whose 





to go away, and either give up the whole 


husband had recently died. 1 said she was 
rich, but 1 soon found that her fine estate wag 


“Tt I go on at this rate I'll never make the’ 





loaded down with debt. She lived splendidly, 
but the whole thing was only a shell. She was 
a beautiful woman of twenty-nine or thirty, 
black eyes, black hair, lips as red as blood, 
and the most beguiling expression I ever saw 
in a woman. 

“ Well, we soon became intimate, and I was 
Lighly flattered by her attentions. The planters 
entertained me finely, and I met madame often. 
Very soon she invited me to visit her at her 
plantation, and | did so, staying days ata time, 
She was a woman of business, and took great 
interest in railroads. I was then setting on 
foot the Atafalqua and Terrebonne connection, 


would-about my affairs. I may have talked 
big about my prospects, as men will—I sup- 
pose | did, for every day the infernal creature 
was getting faster hold of me. I had not for- 
gotten Alice, but had given her up in despair ; 
and here was this superbly beautiful woman 
looking at me in a way that was enough to 
turn your head. In less than a year things 
had gone so far that I was her aubcowleaant 
suitor, and in the following Spring I was en- 
gaged to be married to her. 

* T will now go on and tell you how things 
came to a point. I was busy all the time 
working up the Terrebonne connection line, 
putting the stock on the market, and engineer- 
ing the whole business. But that did not 
monopolize me. I had not let my old irons 
get cold, and kept up the iron business. 
The business of the firm had extended to 
Mexico and South America, and I had a con- 
tract to furnish the rails and iron for the 
manufacture of the rolling-stock of a railway 
in Peru, which was sure to make my fortune. 
I had made this contract with a man named 
Perez, a Spaniard | had known at Vera Cruz, 
from which city he had gone to Peru and 
started the railway there. 

“] mention this to say that it was this great 
Peruvian contract which seemed to interest 
Madame Hermoncieux more than everything 
else. She was never done talking of it. Sitting 
in her fine drawing-room, looking out on Bayou 
Teche, she would listen to me for hours, lean- 
ing forward in her chair and looking at me as 
if she was hanging on my words. I thought 
this a little strange, but, then, she was a woman 
who had a head for business, and | told her— 
as was natural in a man engaged to her—all 
about the affair. The contract was not yet 
definitely concluded, that is, signed, though it 
was as good as made. There was a confounded 
condition about the agreement which I did not 
like. I was willing, of course, to engage under a 
heavy penalty to perform the iron contract, 
but Perez wrote me that the directors required 
me to take out a policy of insurance on my life 
to secure them in case of failure. The thing 
was unbusiness-like, and the premium was 
heavy, for the amount of the penalty was eight 
hundred thousand dollars. I protested, but 
Perez declared ‘to his great regret,’ he said, 
that he could do nothing with the Peruvian 
Dons, and this was the state of things at the 
time I am now going to tell you about. 

« First I will say, however, that I was get- 
ting crazy about Madame Hermoncieux—I 
had lost my head. For years I had not heard 
a word from Alice Hale, and. never expected 
to see her again—and here was this beautiful 
creole holding out her arms, and ready to 
marry me. I had the strangest feeling about 
her. I did not love her, but she seemed to 
magnetize me. The idea that we were to be 
married made my pulse gallop; but now and 
then a sort of chill ran through my body,such 
as the Cubans say they feel when they walk 
over the spot where they are to be buried. I 
am not a fanciful man and rather tough, but I 
swear, | felt that.” 


CHAPTER III. 


66 ELL, things soon came to acrash. We 
are now coming to a rather interesting 
part of my story. 

“I had concluded to take out the policy of 
insurance on my life for $800,000, and did so, 
notifying Perez by mail and telegraph. Then 
I set about working like a horse to ship the 
iron before the season of the vomito, only 
taking a short drive to the Metairie Race- 
course in the evening to rest. I had tele- 
graphed to madame that the policy was taken 
out and the contract signed ; and one morning 
I received a letter from her begging me to 
come and see her—she was pining for me, she 
said. 

“T could not resist this, and set out as fast 
as steam could carry me. I arrived at ma- 
dame's fine plantation on a lovely evening, 
hastened through the veranda, and was re- 
ceived with two white arms locked tight 
round my neck and a dozen kisses. I had 
never seen her look more beautiful. and her 
emotion seemed almost lo overcome her—I 
remember reading that phrase in a novel 
once, the only one I ever read. Her face was 
red and pale by turns, and her lips were like 
ice. I asked her what was the matter. 

“*Matter!’ she cried, with a laugh, which 
struck me as sounding very strange. ‘Do you 
wonder at my feeling a little excited at again 
seeing you?’ 

“She looked at me witha flash in her eye— 
and once more her white arms were round 
my neck, and her cold lips on my cheek. 

“ Well, all this was highly agreeable, and I 
soon forgot the cold lips and the strange ex- 
pc of her eyes. We sat down and talked 

usiness. 
» “*So you have signed the contract, mon 
cher ?’ she said, smiling curiously. 

“* Yes ; I concluded to do so.’ 

“¢ And—the policy ?” 

“*T took it out. There was nothing else to 
be done. That Perez is a scoundrel, but he’ll 
find Pm too much for him.’ 

“¢The amount you said was——’ 

“¢ Here it is,’ I replied. ‘It is for $800,000— 





rather a dig in the way of premium, but let it 
0 


go. 
“She seized the policy and read it with 


and she made me tell her everything—all 1 | 


flushed cheeks. She then folded it up again 
and handed it back to me. 

* «Of course, it is a mere férm,’ she said, in 
a low, dull voice. ‘No hafm can happen to 
you. The vomito——’ 

““* We won’t talk of that,’ I said. ‘I am not 
afraid. I'll go with the iron and come back 
quick —and then——’ 

“T made a motion to embrace madame, but 
she shrank away from me, looking rather pale. 

“*1—I am a little unwell,’ she said, in the 
same low, dull voice. “I am subject to these 
attacks —my nerves. 1 will be back in a 
minute.’ 

* With this she went out of the room, leaving 
me rather astonished at her agitation, which | 
could not in the least understand. As Iwasa 
little tired with my steamboat trip, 1 stretched 
myself on a sofa and took up a magazine 
which was lying open upon it. It was openat 
a curious article giving an account of a re- 
markable criminal, Janus Weathercock, as he 
called himself, who figured in London in the 
eighteenth century, I think, or maybe later. 
He was a dandy, author, society man, fine 
gentleman, a little of everything, and full of 
high spirits. He married one of two beautiful 
sisters, and insured the life of the other in 
about a dozen different companies for amounts 
that aggregated something like fifty thousand 
pounds sterling ; then he poisoned her with 
strychnine and claimed the amounts through 
assignments from her to himself. Of course, 
the companies suspected his game, and he was 
Parrested and executed, or died, or something. 
The article in the magazine gave a full account 
of him, and | was reading it with interest 
when Madame Hermoncieux came back 
smiling. As soon as she saw what 1 was 
reading, however. she suddenly turned pale, 
and seemed to wish to take the magazine trom 
me. I scarcely noticed this at the time, but re- 
membered it afterwards. 

“¢ What makes you so pale?’ I asked. 

“*Am I pale? she said, in a low voice. 
‘Oh! yes, I forgot my rouge! I was so flur- 
ried at the idea that you were coming—you 
must pardon me!’ 

“It was not such an unpardonable thing, so 
no more was said about it; and after a long 
evening I retired to my room and was soon 
asleep. Do you believe in warnings? I do. 
1 fell asleep in a rail-car once, and a voice 
said to me: “ Get out at the next station.” It 
made such an impression on me that I did get 
out, and ten miles further the train was 
wrecked and half the passengers crushed to 
death. On this night 1 dreamed that Alice 
Hale came to my bedside and threw her arms 
around me with a terror-stricken look, turn- 
ing ber head as she did so, over her shoulder, 
as if she were defying an enemy. It made me 
shiver, and I woke and lay awake till day- 
break. It had another curious effect. All at 
once [ felt that this was the only woman I 
really loved. and I remember feeling a sort of 
despair at the idea that I was going to marry 
the other —madame—and lose Alice for ever. 

“ Well, | came down to the drawing-room in 
the morning in this mood of mind. Every- 
thing was calm and peaceful. The room was 
full of flowers, and through the open window 
I could see the bright morning sunlight on 
Bayou Teche. Madame was not yet up, and 
to pass the time I looked round for the maga- 
zine I had been reading. I wanted to finish 
the “Janus Weathercock” article—but the 
magazine was nowhere to be seen. 

“In the midst of my search for it, Madame 
Hermoncieux entered the room. I never saw 
her look so pale, and there was black rings 
around her eyes. 

““* You are unwell!’ I said. 

“ No,’ she replied, in a voice not at all like 
her own. 

“¢ Your face is pale and haggard, and your 
eyes hollow.’ 

“*All fancy,’ she said, forcing a laugh. ‘I 
did not sleep very well, that is all. A bad 
headache—but breakfast is ready. That will 
revive me.’ 

“ We went into the bright little breakfast- 
room, where a small circular table was set 
tor breakfast—delicate china, heavy silver 
and flowers. A French maid brought in the 
chocolate and rolls, and then retired. We 
were left alone, except for madame’s pet la 
dog Fifi, who gamboled about, frisking his tail. 

“You really are as pale as death,’ I said, 
as we took our seats at the small table, 
‘though I see you are rouged. What’s the 
matter ?” ) 

“« Nothing,’ ehe said. 

‘‘As she spoke she tried to laugh, but } 
never heard anything more hollow and un- 
natural. 

“¢T am only a little unwell. I—I shall soom 
be better. I will give you your chocolate— 
but Stephanie has forgotten the sugar-dish.’ 

“She rose and walked with an unsteady step 
to a small rosewood sideboard, which she 
opened with a key which she_took from her 
pocket. I remember it clicked in the lock, 
and wondered why madame should be so much 
agitated. But she came back in a minute with 
the sugar-dish, sweetened my cup of chocolate 
with an unsteady hand, and extended it to me 
across the table. As she did so her hand trem- 
bled so that part was spilled in the saucer. 

“T was looking at her with the greatest as- 
tonishment, trying to understand all this, 
when suddenly the music of a band on a pass- 
ing boat floated in through the window. I had 
just raised the cup to my lips and was about 
to drink the chocolate, when this music inter- 
rupted me. The air played by the band was 
‘Good News from Honie,’ the last song I had 
heard from Alice Hale’s lips; and so much 
was I moved that the cup of chocolate slipped 
from my fingers, and fell with a crash on the 
bare floor. 

As it fell 1 heard a gasp, and looking to- 
wards madame saw that she had fallen back 
and fainted. I ran to her and tried to revive 
her, supposing that she had been taken sud- 
denly ill. I could not bring her to, and re- 
membering that it was the right thing to cut a 
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lady’s stays under such circumstances, I 
ripped up madame’s with a table-knife, and a 
paper fell out of her dress front. I don’t 
know what made me glance at it, but I did, 
and recognized the handwriting of my Peru- 
vian friend Perez. ‘What couid Perez want 
with madame?’ I thought, with quick jealousy. 
I opened the paper and read it. Do you know 
what it was? It was an assignment of the 
amount of the policy on my lite, in case of my 
death, to his sister, Madame Hermoncieux, who 
was empowered to receive and receipt for the 
amount. 

“T was popping my eyes at the paper when 
I heard yelps and, groans. Looking round, I 
saw the lap dog Fifi writhing on the floor. 
He had lapped up the sweet chocolate spilled 
upon the floor and was dying—poisoned. 

‘‘] did not take me more than half a minute 
to understand everything from beginning to 
end. Madame Hermoncieux and her brother 
had put up this bad job on me. I was to insure 
my life for nearly a million and then be done 
away with! I looked at madame; she was 
still in her faint. Then I heard another steam- 
boat coming, and ran and raised the signal 
tlag in the grounds. Fifteen minutes after- 
wards I was safe on board and I have never 
seen madame since. 

“This is my whole story and you see now 
how the tune ‘Good News from Home’ saved 
me. 1 made my fortune by the Peruvian con- 
tract after all, married Alice with her father’s 
full consent, and here we are chatting away 
and giving gold pieces to the Italian organ- 
grinders! 


BLESSING THROATS ON ST. BLAISE’S 


DAY. 


yN these days, when a prominent clergyman of 

widespread fame perils his popularity by ac- 
knowledging that proofs of miraculous favors seem 
to him convincing, and a learned surgeon at the 
other extreme declares miraculous cures possible 
only in persons of hysterical constitutions of mind 
and body, it may be well to note the progress in 
this unbelleving land of faith in supernatural 
powers. 

Some explain cures by imagination, hysteria and 
the like, but never in practice cure patients by this 
mode of treatment, which is really too bad, If peo- 
ple can be cured by doses of imagination and hys- 
teria, Which cost nothing, why do the doctors make 
up costly prescriptions that simply ruin a poor 
fellow? 

In Germany and Italy the people have long had 
great devotion to St. Blaise, a Bishop in Armenia in 
the fourth century, who died like St. Andrew on 
the X-shaped cross, bearing testimony to Christ to 
the last. At the time of the Crusades, his relics 
were brought to Western Europe, and cures of 
throat diseases, through his intercession, estab- 
lished a widespread confidence in the Bishop of 
Morningland. His name becamecommon in fami- 
lies in all countries, and lingers still in Spain and 
Holland, Among old Knickerbocker families here, 
it is not unusual to find a Blasius, The feast of 
the saint falls on the 3d of February, the day after 
Candlemas, 

In Germany and Italy it is common for the priest, 
on the day after the Mass, to give all who wish relief 
or protection from throat diseases the blessing of St. 
Liaise with two candles hallowed the day before. 
The Catholics from Germany have introduced the 
rite here, and on the prevalence of diphtheria and 
similar diseases the number of votaries has swelled 
s0 that the rite, comparatively recent here and 
striking, is worthy of note. The form of the Blessing 
of St. Blaise is simple. The people go up to the 
sanctuary-rail and kneel there, while the priest, 
passing along with two candles crossed, holds them 
before the face of each, saying @ short prayer, in 
substance the following: ‘* Through the intercession 
of Blessed Blaise, Thy bishop and martyr, deliver 
Tay servant, O Lord, from all diseases of the throat 
or other evils.” 

This ceremony took place in an immense number 
of Catholic churches throughout the country on the 
recent feast of the Armenian martyr of Chris- 
tlanity’s early days, which was observed on Febru- 
ary 3d, 

Our illustration was sketched during this inter- 
— ceremony in St. Alphonsus’ Church, New York 
City. 


The Amended Bible. 


ACCORDING to statements unofficial, but appar- 
ently authentic, the revisers of the New Testament 
have made alterations which will excite some con- 
sternation and not a ttle regret among all those 
who are familiar with the authorized version, 

Among the more striking changes may be noted 
an alteration in the Lord’s Prayer, as rendered in 
Matthew vi., 9,13. In the new version the Dox- 
ology is entirely omitted, and the prayer reads 
thus: Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, 80 on earth, Give us this day 
our dally bread, and forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors, And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.” 
The prayer as recorded in Luke xi., 2, 3, 4, reads 
as follows in the revised book: ‘‘ Father, hallowed 
be Thyname. Thy kingdom come. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
sins, for we ourselves also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation.”” In Matthew tv., 5, where the temptation 
of Christ is related, the old version says: ‘“‘ Then 
the devil taketh Him up into the holy city and 
setteth Him ona pinnacle of the Temple.” In this 
verse **a pinnacle’ is made to read * the pinnacle,”’ 
and the change is manifestly proper, since there 
was only one pinnacle to the Temple. In Matthew 
xix., 17, the entire meaning of the text is changed, 
but no *hew doctrine is put forth, and no old one 
assailed. In the King James version the verse 
reads: ‘“*Why callest thou me good ? There is none 
good but one; thatis God. But if thou wilt enter 
into life, keap the commandments.”” In the new 
version the verse is as follows: ‘‘ Why askest thou 
me concerning that which is good? One there is 
who is good; butif thou wouldst enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” The question in Mark 
Vill., 36, 87: “For what shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
Or what shall a man givein exchange for his soul?”’ 
is rendered: ‘For what doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and forfeit his life? For 
what should a man give in exchange for his life ?”’ 

In speaking of Capernaum, Christ said, as re- 
corded in Luke x., 15, 16, of the accepted version: 
“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shall be thrust down to hell. He that 
heareth you (speaking to His disciples) heareth Me, 
and He that despiseth you despiseth Me, and he 
that despiseth Me despiseth Him that sent Me,”’ 
The committees have changed this passage very 
materially, It reads: ‘‘And thou, Capernaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt be 
brought down unto Hades. He that heareth you 





heareth Me, and he that rejecteth you rejecteth 
Me, and he that rejecteth Me rejecteth Him that 
sent Me.” Luke xvi., 8, 9, have aiso been materi- 


ally changed. 
ts 2 


In the present version they read: 








“And the Lord commended the unjust steward be- 
cause he had done wisely; for the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the chil- 
dred of light. And I say unto you, make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye fail they may receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations.” In the revision these two 
verses read as follows: “And the Lord commended 
the unjust steward because he had done wisely. 
For the sons of this world are, for their own genera- 
tion, wiser than the sons of the light. And I say 
unto you, make to yourselves friends by means of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that when it 
shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal 
tabernacles.”” Inthe parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man, as told in Luke, the word “hell” is 
changed to Hades, so that the verse reads: ‘‘ And in 
Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” 
Without having the entire revision to examine, it is 
impossible to say whether the word ‘ hell” is ex- 
punged in every instance where {t occurs. 

The story of the Pool of Bethesda, as told in John 
v., is materially changed by taking from it that 
portion which relates to the miraculous powers of 
the water of the pool. In verse 3—‘‘In these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water’— 
the last seven words are stricken out, and verse 4— 
“For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water; whosoever then 
first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he had,’’ is 
omitted altogether. Acts x1.,47: ‘‘And the Lord 
added to the Church daily such as should be 
saved,” is made to read; “ And the Lord added to 
them day by day those that were being saved.” 
In Acts vill., 37: ‘‘And Philip said, if thou believ- 
est with all thine heart thou mayest. And he 
answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
son of God,’’ comprising the eunuch’s profession of 
faith, is expunged, as is also the expression: “ Let 
us not fight against God,” in Acts xxill., 9 In 
Acts xvii., 23: “‘ For as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription: 
To the unknown God. Whom therefore ye ignor- 
antly worship, Him declare 1 unto you,” the latter 
part is made to read: “To an unknown God, 
What, therefore, ye worship in ignorance, that de- 
clare I unto you.” 

In the trial of Paul before Agrippa, recorded in 
Acts xxvi., some rather important changes are 
made inverses 24 to 29 inclusive, and the impres- 
sion that Agrippa was almost persuaded to become 
a Christian by Paul’s eloquence is dispelled. The 
verses in the present version are as follows: ** And 
as he thus spake for himself Festus sald, with a 
loud voice: Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. But he said, I am 
not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness. For the King know- 
eth of these things, before whom also I speak freely; 
for I am persuaded that none of these things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done in a 
corner. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? 
I know that thou bellevest. Then Agrippa said 
unto Paul, almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian, And Paul said, I would to Gud that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds.”” In the revised version this scene is 
described thus: ‘* And as he thus made his defense, 
Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad; 
thy much learning doth turn thee to madness, 
But Paul saith, I am not mad, most excellent Fes- 
tus; but speak forth words of truth and soberness. 
For the King knoweth of these things, unto whom 
also I speak freely; for Iam persuaded that none 
of these things is hidden from him; for this hath 
not been done inacorner. King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets? 1 know that thou bellevest, 
And Agrippa said unto Paul, with but little per- 
suasion thou wouldst fain make me a Christian, 
And Paul said, | would to God, that whether with 
little or with much, not thou only, but also all that 
hear me this day, might become such as I am, ex- 
cept these bonds.”’ 

The above examples of the text of the revised 
New Testament, which have been given to the 
public in advance of the meeting of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, give a fair idea of the character 
and scope of the ten years’ work which has been 
done by the two committees in England and 
America, The book will probably be publisbed 
within the next month, 


Losses by Light Coin. 


AMONG the minor disadvantages of banking may 
be included the losses incurred by bankers upon 
light coin, At a local branch of a great London 
banking establishment there is paid away ofien 
nearly as much as £100 per week on account of 
short-welght bullion, and the average weekly loss 
is not far short of this amount. If this be the loss 
ata single branch of one single bank, what must 
be the total loss to the banks throughout the king- 
dom? At all banks gold and siiver 1s freely re- 
ceived from customers without regard to actual 
weight, and when the incoming bullion 1s greatly 
in excess of the outgoing bullion, a certain quan- 
tity is handed over to the Bank of England or to the 
mint, where it cannot be realized except at a sacri- 
fice, which is generally considerable on account of 
lightness. The authorities, however, are not in- 
variably the gainers, for it 1s stated by Mr. KR. H, 
Hill, Superintendent of the operative department 
of the Royal Mint, that the purchase of dirt adher- 
ing to gold costs no less than £311 per 1,000,000 
sovereigns, and £334 per 2,000,000 half sovereigns, 
The delicate calculation, it is said, was made by 
washing coin, which proved that the loss of weight 
on 1,000 sovereigns was 0.68 ounce, and 0,043 on 
1,000 half sovereigns. 


How Artificial Pearls are Made. 


MANY persons have no doubt been frequently 
struck with the great beauty of artificial or imita- 
tion pearls. Those who make it their business to 
Kproduce such articles of ornamentation have 
attained toa high degree of perfection in their art; 
s0' much 80 that in 1862, at the London Exhibition, 
a Frenchman, who was an adept at their manufac- 
ture, exhibited a row of large real and imitation 
pearls alternately; and without close inspection, 
we are assured it would have been impossible even 
for a judge to have selected the real from the un- 
real. Some translations from French and German 
works on this manufacture have recently been com- 
municated to Land and Walter, and from these it 
appears that the art of making imitation pearls is 
ascribed to one Jacquin, a chaplet and rosary 
manufacturer, at Passy, who lived about 1680, 
Noticing that the water after cleaning some white- 
fish (Leuciscus alburnus),a species of dace, was of a 
silvery appearance, he gradually collected the sedi- 
ment, and with this substance—to which he gave 
the name of essence d’orient~and with a thin glue 
made of parchment, he lined the glass beads of 
which he framed his rosaries, and afterwards filled 
them with wax. The method of making the round 
bead is by heating one end—which has first been 
closed—of a giass tube, which then, when blown 
into two or three times, expands into a globular 
form. The workman then separates the bead, 
places the end which has been heated on 4 wire, 
and heats the other end. This process is calied 
bordering or edging. The best pearls are made in 
the same way, the holes of the tubes being gradu- 
ally reduced by heat tothe size of those of the real 
pearls, the workman taking each bead on inserted 
wire, and, by continually turning them round in 
the flame of the lamp used, they become 8o true as 
to be strung as evenly as the Oriental pearls, The 
process of coloring the pearl is commenced by lin- 
ing the interior of the ball with a delicate layer of 
perfectly limpid and colorless parchment glue; and 
before it is quite dry the essence of orient is intro- 
duced by means of a slender glass blowpipe. 
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It is then allowed todry; the pearl is filled with 
wax, and, if intended for a necklace, is plerced 
through the wax with a red-hot needle. The 
essence of orient, as it is called, is the chief in- 
gredient in the manufacture of the pearl, It is 
& Very valuable substance, and is obtained from the 
fish above named by rubbing them rather roughly 
in a basin of pure water, so as to remove the 
scales; the whole is then strained through a linen 
cloth, and left for several days to settle, when the 
water is drawn off. The sediment forms the 
essence referred to. It requires from seventeen to 
eighteen thousand fish to obtain about a pound of 
this substance! Besides the French imitation 
pearls, as those above described are called, there 
are the Roman pearls, which are made of wax, 
covered with a kind of pearly lustre. But these do 
not look so well as the French pearls; while, in a 
heated room, they are apt to soften and stick to the 
skin. A very extensive trade is now done in the 
manufacture and sale of French artificial pearls. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


An Arrest of Students at Moscow. 


There was a serious disturbance amongst the students 
of Moscow, arising from the expulsion of four of their 
bumber from the University for making a disturbance 
in the lecture-room while Professor Sernoff was demon- 
stratipg. Thereupon four bundred and sixteen students 
held a meeting, and dispatched a depatation to the Rec- 
tor, requesting an interview to state their grievances. 
This was refused, and the students then assembled in 
the courtyard of the university. The Chief of Police, 
who bad been dispatched by the Governor, Prince Dol- 
gorukoff, next appeared upon the ecene and ordered them 
to disperse. This they declined to do until the desired 
interview was granted, whereupon they were surrounded 
by a detachment of police and gendarmes, and marched 
through the etreets under a strong guard to the convict 
prison outside the town. Intense excitement was 
aroused by such a remarkable pr of pri 
and their guards, which traversed nearly the entire length 
of the city. The students, however, were not kept in 
durance vile for any length of time, as next day all but 
six were released. 





Burial of the Remains of Lieutenant 
Irving, R.N. 


The remains of Lieutenant Jobn Irving, R. N., who 
perished during the Winter of 1847-48, which were 
brought from the Arctic Regions by Lieutenant 
Schwatka and shipped to Scotland, were interred in the 
Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh, on Friday, January 7th. 
A firing party of eighty-six marines led the procession 
with arms reversed, followed by the band of the Seventy- 
first Highlanders and the pipers of the regiment. The 
coffin was placed on a gun-carriage drawn by six horses. 
Behind the coffin walked the mourners, sixty seamen 
from H. M. 8S. Lord Warden, detachments of twenty men 
each from the Koyal Artillery, the Twenty-first Hussars, 
and the Seventy-first Regiment, staff and regimental 
officers, and the Lord Provost in hia etate carriage. The 
chief mourners were Captain Lindsay of the Lord War- 
den, and Major-General Irving, R. A., C. B., a brother of 
the deceased, After prayer by the Chaplain to the 
Forces, the remains were lowered into the grave and 
three volleys were fired over them. - 


Suicide of the President of Switzerland, 


On the 29th of December last, a party of young men, 
passing along the promenade at Berne, Switzerland, no- 
ticed a man sitting on a bench neara bit of water that 
orvaments the promenade, whose motionless figure 
struck them with surprise, They called a police oflicer, 
who recognized the man as the newly-elected President 
of the Republic, M. Fridolin Auderwert. His face was 
covered with Blood. A pistol lying at the foot of the 
bench rendered an investigation unnecessary. It ap- 
pears that the President had been suffering severely 
from neuralgia, and that his distress bad been aggra- 
vated by the attacks made upon him by certain Swiss 
journals. The deceased was aneminent jurist. In 1875 
he was given the portfolios of the Departments of Justice 
and Police. He was elected President by a small ma- 
jority two weeks before he shot bimseif. 


Matanzas and its Exhibition. 


Matanzas, or better known as San Carloe de Matanzas, 
isacity of 60,000 inhabitants. It is the capital of the 
province of the game name, which is the richest in the 
island. It is the second town of Cuba in point of popu- 
lation and trade. Steamers from England and the 
United States stop regularly at this port. It is fifty 
miles distant from Havana. There is constant com- 
munication between thesg places, Matanzas is fur 
healthier than Havana. In this city, the Athens of 
Cuba, were born some of the most distinguished Cuban 
writers and poets, such as Placido, Milanes and Tolon. 
It is famous for its literary associations. The town 
boasts of several magnificent buildings. Its chief place 
of amusement, the Teatro Estaban, is one of the hand- 
somest and largest theatres tn the New World. The 
palace of the Governor is superior to that of the Gov- 
ernor-general at Havana. Some of the other fine struc- 
tures are the Custom House, the Military Hospital, the 
barracks and the bull-figbt circus. The harbor is 
guarded by three forts. The largest of these is San 
Severino. It is situated at the end of a broad, shady 
avenue by the seaside. Its massive walls rise far above 
the surrounding scenery. The Exhibition Building is 
built in a bandsome style. It is surrounded by spacious 
yvardens. This building is erected in the midst of a 
large palm plain, known as the Palmar de Yuco, near 
the city. The grounds are in the neighborhood of two 
railroad depots. According to the programme, the Ex- 
hibition was to be opened by Captain-General Blanco on 
February 10th. 


The Viceroy of India in Southern 
Afghanistan. 


Among other places visited by the Viceroy in his 
tour through India was Jacobabad, it being the nearest 
place to Khelat at which the Khan of Khelat could meet 
the Viceroy. The Durbar, at which the Khan was pre- 
sented with’a magnificent diamond ring and other vala- 
able presents, forms the subject of our sketch, The 
Durbar was held in the mess house of the Sind Horse 
Brigade. At one end of the room the Viceroy, seated on 
a raised throne, with the Khan and bis two sons on bis 
right, and a bumber of British officers on each side of 
him, formed a very bright contrast to the semi-circle of 
Belooch and Pathan chiefs who sat at the other, dressed 
in flowing white, or what was meant to be white gar- 
ments, with their long black hair hanging down on each 
side of their faces almost to their waists. Besides the 
presents to the Khan, others were also given to the 
priocipal chiefs. 


Grand Dachess Catharine and the Poor 
of St. Petersburg. 


The immense palace of the Grand Duchess Catharine 
of St. Petersburg bas this Winter been turned into 
a great relief station for the poor of the city. At cer- 

ja hours the poor are free to enter and obtain hot food 
aod drink, at others they may have a liberal supply of 
cold e@atables to take to their bomes, and at others, 
again, there is a distribution of clothing to the people 
standing in need of sufficient raiment. Our illustration 
shows the several features of this noble charity as in- 
augurated and conducted by the Grand Duchess, assisted 





by the ladies of the Imperial household. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Dvurine January the mints coined a total of 
6,336,053 pieces, valued at $9,592,230. 


—Tux reduction in the public debt for the 
month of January was $7,382,168, and for the seven 
months ending January 3lat, $50,172,727. 


—A weattuy California lady, who for fifteen 
years believed that her mother was dead, recently found 
her in the Chicago Home for the Friendless. 


—A pispatcu from Madeira states that the 
King of Ashantee threatens war, and that 250 troops 
have been sent to Cape Coast Castle from Sierra Leone. 


—A prospectus has been issued in Paris for 
the establishment of a Central American Cable Company 
to connect Céntral America with the United States and 
Europe. 

—Tus Chinese treaties have been reported to 
the Senate from the Foreign Relations Committee, with 
recommendations for ratification, and placed on the 
calendar. 

—A Bix has been introduced in the New Jersey 
Legislature providing for an appropriation of $10,000 
for the completion of the monument on the battlefield 
of Monmouth. 


—Tue new Russian Minister of Finance has 
goneenied to the institution of an inquiry into the causes 
of the depression in Russian industries. Many bank- 
ruptcies are imminent in Moscow. 


— Conoress has passed a resolution granting an 
American register to the Egyptian steamer Dessoug, in 
which Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe brought to this 
country the obelisk of Alexandria, 


—Tue King of the Netherlands will shortly be 
asked to direct his Government to make diplomatic 
representations to Great Britain with the object of grant- 
ing the independence of the Boers. 


—Tus Supreme Court, General Term, has 
affirmed the previous decision of Judge Van Brunt sus- 
taining the authority of the Pilot Commissioners to ex- 
clude steam-vessels from the pilot fleet in New York 
Harbor. 

—Senator Morritt has presented the statue 
of Jacob Collamer, contributed by the State of Vermont, 
to the National Statuary Hall set apart for two statues 
of representative men from each State. A resolution of 
acceptance and appreciation of the gift was passed by the 
Senate. 


— Ture is a lively railroad war in progress in 
the Delaware Legislature. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company is endeavoring to secure the right to 
build an opposition line from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Com 
pany is opposing the scheme. The result is doubtful. 


—In Philadelphia, on February Ist, in the pre- 
sence of a large assemblage of guests, the National Min- 
ing Stock Exchange was formally opened. Colonel A. 
Louden Snowden delivered an address. The.officers are: 
President, Samuel Disston; Vice-President, William B. 
Dalton; Treasurer, B. F. Hart; Secretary, G. A. Q 
Miller. 


—Iwn the United States Circuit Court at Provi- 
dence, R. J., on February 1st, the suit of the National 
Bank of Commerce against Z. Chaffee, Master of the A. 
& W. Sprague estate, for ejectment from the property 
bought at a sale under an execution, was opened and 
afterwards entered as settled, a compromise baving been 
effected. 

—Tue Chilian conditions of peace are said to 
be as follows: The cession of Antofagasta to Chili; the 
surrender of the allied fleet and the payment of an in- 
demnity of $30,000,000, whereof Peru shall assume 
$20,000,000 and Bolivia $10,000,000. Chili to occupy 
Callao and work the guano deposits and copper and salt- 
petre mines until full payment of the indemnity is 
made, 

—Ir is reported that Florida has closed a con- 
tract for draining Lake Okeechobee, under which name 
is included a smali lake and very large swamp that, be- 
tween them, occupy great space to po possible purpose. 
The ground to be thus reclaimed comprises more acres 
than Connecticut and Massachusetts combined, and is 
rich enough, it is said, to produce all the sugar the 
United States can use, 


—Tue Brazilian Senate has adopted the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill. The article which grants full political 
rights to freedmen, non-Catholics and naturalized citi- 
zens, was passed with an amendment which requires na- 
turalized citizens to reside six years in the country before 
they can be elected to a legislative office. The final vote 
on this article was 21 for and 17 against. The Bill now 
goes to the Chamber of Deputies for concurrence in the 
Senate amendments. 


—A report has been published by the Russian 
Red Cross Society showing the part played by this so- 
ciety during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. It ap- 
pears that the society established 13,120 beds, and that 
a total of no less than 24,973 were founded by voluntary 
agencies in conjunction with the Red Cross Society. The 
society, moreover, gave succor to 116,296 patients, 
among whom were 1,238 officers. The deaths of patients 
under their care amounted to 2,863. The society’s staff 
consisted of 300 medical men, including sub-surgeons and 
1,214 attendants. 


—A meeTinG of the English Committee of the 
International Literary Association, William Blanchard 
Jerrold presiding, has considered a communication from 
the Board of Trade in regard to a copyright convention 
with the United States. Mr. Jerrold submitted a draft 
of the proposal for an international copyright treaty 
which the United States Government forwarded to the 
British Government, with amendments to the draft sug- 
gested by the Board of Trade. It was resolved that a 
conference of English authors and publishers be im- 
mediately summoned to express their opinion on the 
American proposal and British amendments, 


—Tue textile manufacturers of Polladeiphia 
have decided to inaugurate a project which will be 
watched with interest in many parts of the United 
States. This is the establishment of a school of learn- 
ing and practice in the textile arts similar to those 
which have long existed in France, and more recentiy in 
England. Of the necessary capital ($100,000), between 
$12,000 and $15,000 bas already been subscribed, and 
a charter will be applied for early in the coming month. 
Instruction is to be given in the new school inthe arts of 
desiguing, sploning, weaving, dyeing and finishing. The 
erection or leasing of a building and other details will 
not be definitely decided until the charter bas been 
obtained. 

—A sELEcT committee has reported favorably to 
the United States Senate Mr. Pendleton’s Bill to allow the 
principal officer of each of the executive departments to 
occupy 4 seat on the floor of the Senate and House, with 
the right to participate in debate on matterw relating to 
the business of their respective departments, under such 
rules as may be prescribed. The Bill also provides that 
the secretaries of the several dcopartmeants, the Attorney- 
General and the Postmaster-General, shall attend the 
Senate on the opening of the sittings on Tuesday and 
Friday, and the sessions of the House on the open- 
ing of the sittings on Monday and Thursday of each 
week, to give information asked by resolution or in reply 





to questions which may be propounded to them. 
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SONNET. 
To 
: = vague and vestal beauty of thine eyes 
Recalls the splendors of some Cuban night, 
Where tropic storms, pulsing with golden light, 
Hurl dizzy flashes through dark voids of skies! 





The trustful look of sweet Actea lies 
Within their starry depths, that lure and smite 
The souls of men who scorn all woman’s might, 
And seeing them, marvel in supreme surprise. 


Ab! when those eyes before me burn and shine, 
In soft perfection, I can understand 
White Aphrodite’s glance half blurred by 
foam, 
And how Cleopatra, pearl-crowned and diviue, 
Gazed upon Antony in her passion grand, 
When for her sake he spurned Imperial Rome! 
F. 8. SALTUS. 


THE BLACK ROBE. 


By Wi.kig COLLINs. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE SADDEST OF ALL WORDS. 


N the tenth morning, dating from the dis- 
atch of Father Kenwell’s last letter to 
Rome, Penrose was writing in the study 

at Ten Acres Lodge—while Romayne sat at 
the other end of the room, looking listlessly at 
a blank sheet of paper, with the pen lying idle 
beside it. On a sudden he rose, and, snatch- 
ing ~ paper and pen, threw them irritably 


into the fire. ; ‘ 
“ Don’t trouble yourself to write any longer,’ 
he said to Penrose. “My dream is over. 


Throw my manuscripts into the waste-paper 
basket, and never speak to me of literary 
work again.” 

“ Every man devoted to literature hes these 
fits of despondency,’ Penrose answered. 
“Don’t think of your work. Send for your 
horse, and trust to fresh air and exercise to 
relieve your mind.” 

Romayne barely listened. He turned round 
at the fireplace, and studied the reflection of 
his face in the glass. 

“I look worse and worse,” he said, thought- 
fully to himself. 

It was true. His flesh had fallen away ; his 
face had withered and whitened; he stooped 
like an old man. The change for the worse 
had been steadily proceeding from the time 
when he left Vange Abbey. 

“It's useless to conceal it from me!” he 
burst out, turning towards Penrose. “I am 
in some way answerable—though you all deny 
it—tor the French boy’s death. Why not? 
His voice it still in my ears—and the stain of 
his brother’s blood is on me. I am undera 
spell! Do you believe in the witches —the 
merciless old women who made wax images 
ot the people who injured them, and stuck 
pins in their mock likenesses, to register the 
slow wasting away of their victims day after 
day? People disbelieve itin these times; but 
it has never been disproved.” He pane 
Jooked at Penrose, and suddenly changed his 
tone. “ Arthur! what is the matter with you? 
Have you had a bad night? Has anything 
happened ?” 

or the first time in Romayne’s experience 
of him, Penrose answered evasively. 

“Is there nothing to make me anxious,” he 
said, “ when I hear you talk as you are talking 
now? The poor French boy died of a fever. 
Must I remind you again that he owed the 
happiest days of his life to you and your good 
wife ?” 

Romayne still looked at him without attend- 
ing to what he said. 

“Surely you don’t think I am deceiving 
you?” Penrose remonstrated. 

“No; I was thinking of something else. I 
was wondering whether I really know you as 
well as I thought I did. Am | mistaken in 
supposing that you are not an ambitious 
man? 


“ My only ambition is to lead a worthy life, 
and to be as useful to my fellow-creatures as I 
can. Dves that satisfy you?” 

Romayne hesitated. 

“It seems strange——” he began. 

“ What seems strange?” 

“I don’t say it seems strange that you should 
be a priest,” Romayneexplained. “I am only 
surprised that a man of your simple way of 
thinking should have attached himself to the 
Order of the Jesuits.” 

“]T can quite understand that,” said Penrose. 
“ But you should remember that circumstances 
often influence a man in his choice of a voca- 
tion. It has been so with me. | am a member 
ot a Roman Catholic family. A Jesuit college 
was near our place of abode, and a near rela- 
tive of mine—since dead—was one of the resi- 
dent priests.” He paused, and added, in a 
lower tone: “ When I was little more than a 
lad | suffered a disappointment which altered 
my character for life. I took refuge in the 
college, and I have found patience and peaee 
of mind since that time. Oh, my friend, you 
might have been a more contented man——” 
He stopped again. His interest in the husband 
had all but deceived him into forgetting his 
promise to the wife. 

Romayne held out his hand. 

“IT hope | have not thoughtlessly hurt you,” 
he said. 

Penrose took the offered hand, and pressed 
it fervently. He tried to speak, and suddenly 
shuddered, like a man in pain. 

“T am not very well this taorning,” he stam- 
soonest ; “a turn in the garden will do me 
good.’ 

Romayne’s doubts were confirmed by the 
manner in which Penrose left him. Something 
had unquestionably happened, which his friend 
shrank from communicating to him. He sat 
down again at his desk, and tried to read. The 
time passed, and he was still left alone. When 





the door was at last opened, it was only Stella 
who entered the room. 

“ Have you seen Penrose?” he asked. 

The estrangement between them had been 
steadily widening of late. Romayne had ex- 

ressed his resentment at his wife's interference 

etween Penrose and himself, by that air of 
contemptuous endurance which is the hardest 
penalty that a man can inflict on the woman 
who loves him. Stella had submitted with a 
roud and silent resignation—the most un- 
ortunate form of protest that she could 
have adopted towards a man of Romayne’s 
temper. When she now appeared, however, in 
her husband's study, there was a change in her 
expression which he instantly noticed. She 
looked at him with eyes softened by sorrow. 
Before she could answer his first question he 
hurriedly added another. “Is Penrose really 
il?’ 

“No, Lewis. He is distressed.” 

“ About what?” 

“ About you and about himself.” 

“Ts he going to leave us?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But he will come back again?” 

Stella took a chair by her husband’s side. 
“T am truly sorry for you, Lewis,” she said. 
“Itiseven asad parting for me. If you will 
let me say it, I have a sincere regard for dear 
Mr. Penrose.” 

Under other circumstances this confession of 
feeling for the man who had sacrificed his 
dearest aspiration to the one consideration of 
her happiness might have provoked a sharp 
reply. But by this time Romayne had really 
become alarmed. “ You speak as if Arthur 
was going to leave England,” he said. 

“He leaves England this afternoon,” she 
answered, “ for Rome.”’ 

“Why does he tell this to you and not to 
me ?”? Romayne asked. 

“He cannot trust himself to speak of it to 
you. He begged me to prepare you——” 

Her courage failed her. She paused. Ro- 
mayne beat his hand impatiently on the desk 
before him. “Speak out!’ he cried. “If 
Rome is not the end of the journey, what is ?”’ 

Stella hesitated no longer. 

“He goes to Rome,” she said, “to receive 
his instructions, and to become personally ac- 
quainted with the missionaries who are asso- 
ciated with him. They will leave Leghorn in 
the next vessel which sets sail for a port in 
Central America. And the dangerous duty in- 
trusted to them is to re-estadlish one of the 
Jesuit missions destroyed by the savages years 
since. They will find their church a ruin and 
not a vestige left of the house once inhabited 
by the murdered priests. It is not concealed 
from them that Fob may be martyred too. 
They are soldiers of the Cross ; and they go— 
willingly go—to save the souls of the Indians 
at the peril of their lives.” 

Romayne rose and advanced to the door. 
There he turned, and spoke to Stella. 

‘Where 1s Arthur P” he said. 

Stella gently detained him. 

“There was one word more he entreated me 
to say—pray, wait and hear it,’’ she pleaded, 
“ His one grief is at leaving you. Apart from 
that, he devotes himself gladly to the dreadful 
service Which claims him. He has long looked 
forward to it, and has long prepared himself 
for ijt. Those, Lewis, are his own words.” 

ere was aknock atthe door. Theservant 
appeared to announce that the carriage was 
waiting. 

Penrose entered the room as the man left it. 

“Have you spoken for me?’ he said to 
Stella, 

She could only answer him by a gesture. 
He turned to Romayne, with a faint smile. 

“The saddest of all words must be spoken,” 
he said. “ Farewell!” 

Pale and trembling, Romayne took his 
hand, ; 

“Is this Father Benwell’s doing ?”’ he asked. 

“Nol” Penrose answered, firmly. ‘In 
Father Benwell’s position it might have been 
his doing, but for his goodness to me. For the 
first time since i have known him, he has 
shrunk from a responsibility. For my sake, 
he has left itto Rome. And Rome has spoken. 
Oh, my more than friend—my brother in 
love —— !”’ 

His voice failed him. With a resolution 
which was nothing less than heroic in a man 
of his affectionate nature he recovered his 
composure. 

“ Let us make it as little miserable as it can 
be.” he said. “At every opportunity we 
will write to each other. And, who knows? 
-——I may yet come back to you. God has pre- 
served his servants in dangers as great as any 
that I shall encounter. May that merciful 
God bless and protect you. Oh, Romayne, 
what happy days we have had together!” 
His last powers of resistance were worn out. 
Tears of noble sorrow dimmed the friendly 
eyes which had never once looked unkindly 
on the brother of his‘love. He kissed Ro- 
mayne. “Help ue out!” he said, turning 
blindly towards the hall in which the servant 
was waiting. That last act of mercy was not 
left to a servant. With sisterly tenderness, 
Stella took his hand and led himaway. “I 
shall remember you gratefully as long as I 
live,” she said to him when the carriage-door 
was closed. He waved his hand at the win- 
dow, and she saw him no more. 

She returned to the study. 

The relief of tears had not come to Romayne. 
He had dropped into a chair when Penrose 
left him. In stony silence he sat there, his 
head down, his eyes dry and staring. The mis- 
erable days of their estrangement were for- 
gotten by his wife in the moment when she 
looked at him. She knelt by his side, and 
lifted his head a little, and laid it on her 
bosom. Her heart was full—she let the 
caress plead for her silently. He felt it; his 
cold fingers pressed her hand thankfully ; but 
he said nothing. After a long interval, the 
first outward expression of sorrow that fell 


from his lips showed that he was still thinking | j 


ot Penrose. 








“Every blessing falls away from me,” he 
said. “I have lost my best friend.” 

Years afterwards Stella remembered those 
words, and the tone in which he had spoken 
them. 





CHAPTER VII.—THE IMPULSIVE SEX. 


FTER a lapse of a few days, Father Ben- 
well was again a visitor at Ten Acres 
Lodge - by Romayne’s invitation. The priest 
occupied the very chair by the study fire- 
side in which Penrose had been accustomed 
to sit. 

“Jt is really kind of you to come to me,” 
said Romayne, “so soon after receiving my 
acknowledgment of your letter. I can’t tell 
you how | was touched by the manner in 
which you wrote of Penrose. To my shame I 
confess it, 1 had no idea that you were 6o 
warmly attached to him.” 

“I scarcely knew it myself, Mr. Romayne, 
until our dear Arthur was taken away from 
us.’ 

“If you used your influence, Father Ben- 
well, is there no hope that you might yet per- 
suade him——” * 

“To withdraw from the mission? Oh, Mr. 
Romayne, don’t you know Arthur’s character 
better than that? Even his gentle temper has 
its resolute side. The zeal of the first martyrs 
to Christianity is the zeal that burns in that 
noble nature. The mission has been the dream 
of his life ; it is endeared to him by the very 
dangers which we dread. Persuade Arthur 
to desert the dear and devoted colleagues who 
have opened their arms to him? I might as 
soon persuade that statue in the garden to de- 
sert its pedestal and join us in this room. 
Shall we change the sad subject? Have you 
received the book which I sent you with my 
letter ?” 

Romayne took up the book from his desk. 
Before he could speak of it, some one called 
out briskly, on the other side of the door, 
“ May I come in?” and came in without wait- 
ing to be asked. Mrs. Eyrecourt, painted and 
robed for the morning, wafting perfumes as she 
moved, appeared in the study. She looked at 
the priest, and lifted her many-ringed hands 
with a gesture of coquettish terror. 

“Oh, dear me! 1 had no idea you were 
here, Father Benwell. I ask ten thousand par- 
dons. Dear and admirable Romayne, you don't 
look as if you were pleased to see me. Good 
gracious! I am not interrupting a confession, 
am 1?” 

Father Benwell (with his paternal smile in 
perfect order) resigned his chair to Mrs. Eyre- 
court. The traces of her illness still showed 
themselves in an intermittent trembling of her 
head and her hands. She had entered the 
room strongly suspecting that the process of 
conversion might be proceeding in the absence 
of Penrose, and determined to interrupt it. 
Guided by his subtle intelligence, Father Ben- 
well penetrated her motive as soon as she 
opened the door. Mrs. Eyrecourt bowed 
graciously and took the offered chair. Tather 
Benwell sweetened his paternal smile, and 
offered to get a footstool. 

“How glad I am,” he said, “to see you in 
your customary good spirits! But wasn't it 
just a little malicious to talk of interrupting a 
confession? As if Mr. Romayne was one of 
us/ Queen Elizabeth herself could scarcely 
have said a sharper thing to a poor Catholic 
priest!” 

“You clever creature!” said Mrs. Eyre- 
court. ‘‘ How easily you see through a simple 
woman like me! There—I give you my hand 
to kiss; we will make it up as the children 
say. Do you know, Father Benwell, a most 
extraordinary wish has suddenly come to me. 
Please don’t be offended. I wish you werea 
Jew.” 

“ May Iask why ?” Father Benwell inquired, 
with an apostolic suavity worthy of the best 
days of Rome. 

Mrs. Eyrecourt explained herself with the 
modest self-distrust of a maiden of fifteen. 
‘*T am really so ignorant I searcely know how 
to put it. But learned persons have told me 
that it is the peculiarity of the Jews— may I 
say the amiable peculiarity ?—never to make 
converts. It would be so nice if you would 
take a leaf out of their book when we have the 
happiness of receiving you here. My lively 
imagination pictures you in a double charac- 
ter. Father Benwell everywhere else, and 
—say, the patriarch Abraham at Ten Acres 
Lodge.” 

Father Benwell lifted his persuasive hands 
in courteous protest. “My dear lady! pray 
make your mind easy. Not one word on the 
subject of religion has passed between Mr. 
Romayne and myself——” 

“TI beg your pardon,” Mrs. Eyrecourt inter- 
rupted ; “I am afraid I fail to follow you. My 
silent son-in-law looks as if he longed to 
smother me, and my attention is naturally 
distracted, You were about to say——” 

“T was about to say, dear Mrs. Eyrecourt, 
that you are alarming yourself without any 
reason. Not one word on any controversial 
subject has passed——” 

Mrs. Eyrecourt cocked her head with the 
artless vivacity of a bird. “Ah, but it might 
though!” she suggested, siyly. 

Father Benwell once more remonstrated in 
dumb show, and Romayne lost his temper. 

“ Mrs. Eyrecourt!” he cried, sternly. 

Mrs. Eyrecourt screamed and lifted her 
hands to her ears. 

“1 am not deaf, dear Romayne—and I am 
not to be put down by any ill-timed exhibi- 
tion of what I may call domestic ferocity. 
Father Benwell sets you an example of Chris- 
tian moderation. Do, please, follow it.” 

Romayne refused to follow it. 

“ Talk on any other topic that you like, Mrs. 
Eyrecourt. I request you—don’t oblige me to 
use a harder word—I request you to spare 
Father Benwell and myself any further ex- 
pression of your opinion on controversial ‘sub- 
ects. 


A son-in-law may make a request, and a 











mother-in-law may decline to comply. Mrs. 
Eyrecourt declined to comply. 

“No, Romayne, it won’t do. I may lament 
your unhappy temper, for my daughter's sake 
—but I know what I am about, and you can't 
provoke me. Our reverend friend and I un- 
derstand each other. He will make allow- 
ances for a sensitive woman, who has had sad 
experience of conversions in her own house- 
hold. My eldest daughter, Father Benwell—a 
poor, foolish creature—was converted into a 
nunnery. The last time I saw her (she used 
to be sweetly pretty ; my dear husband quite 
adored her)—the last time I saw her, she had 
a red nose, and, what is even more revolting 
at her age, a double chin. She received me 
with her lips pursed up, and her eyes on the 
ground, and she was insolent enough to say 
that she would pray for me. I am nota furi- 
ous old man with a long white beard, and I 
don’t curse my daughter and rush out into a 
thunderstorm afterwards, but J know what 
King Lear felt, and J have struggled with 
hysterics justas he did. With your wonderful 
insight into human nature, I am gure you will 
sympathize and forgive me. Mr. Penrose, as 
my daugliter tells me, behaved in the most 
gentlemanlike manner. I make the same ap- 
peal to your kind forbearance. The bare 
prospect of our dear friend here becoming a 
Catholic——”’ 

Romayne’s temper gave way once more. 

“If anything can make me a Catholic,” he 
said, “ your interference will do it.”’ 

* Out of sheer perversity, dear Romayne?” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Eyrecourt. If I became a 
Catholic, 1 might escape from the society of 
ladies in the refuge of a monastery.” 

Mrs. Eyrecourt hit him back again, with the 
readiest dexterity. 

“Remain a Protestant, my dear, and go to 
yourclub. There is a refuge for you from 
the ladies—a monastery, with nice little din- 
ners and all the newspapers and periodicals.” 
Having launched this shaft, she got up, and 
recovered her easy courtesy of look sol aur 
ner. “I ain so much obliged to you, Father 
Benwell. 1 have not offended you, I hope and 
trust ?” 

“You have done me a service, dear Mrs. 
Eyrecourt. But for your salutary caution, I 
might have drifted into controversial subjects. 
I shall be on my guard now.” 

“How very good of you! We shall meet 
again, 1 hope, under more agreeable circum- 
stances. After that polite allusion to a monas- 
tery, I understand that my visit to my son in- 
law may as well come to an end. Please 
don’t forget five o’clock tea at my house.” 

As she approached the door it was opened 
from the outer side. Her daughter met her 
half-way. 

“ Why are you here, mamma ?” Stella asked. 

“Why, indeed, my love! You had better 
leave the room with me. Our amiable Ko- 
mayne’s present idea is to relieve himself of 
our society by retiring to a monastery. Don't 
you see Father Benwell?” 

Stella coldly returned the priest’s bow and 
looked at Romayne. She felt a vague fore- 
warning of what had happened. Mrs. Eyre- 
court proceeded to enlighten her as an appro- 
priate expression of gratitude. “Weare indeed 
indebted to Father Benwell, my dear. He has 
been most considerate and kind——” 

Romayne interrupted her without ceremony. 
“Favor me,” he said, addressing his wife, 
“ by inducing Mrs. Eyrecourt to continue her 
narrative in some other room.” 

Stella was scarcely conscious of what her 
mother or her husband had said. She felt that 
the priest's eyes were onher. Under any other 
circumstances Father Benwell’s good-breeding 
and knowledge of the world would have im- 
pelled him to take his departure. As things 
were, he knew perfectly well that the more 
seriously Romayne was annoyed in his pre- 
sence, the better his own private interests 
would be served. Accordingly he stood apart, 
silently observant of Stella. In spite of Win- 
terfield’s reassuring reply to her letter, Stella 
instinctively suspected and dreaded the Jesuit. 
Under the spell of those watchful eyes she 
trembled inwardly ; her customary tact de- 
serted her ; she made an indirect apology to 
the man whom she hated and feared. 

“Whatever my mother may have said to 
you, Father Benwell, has been without my 
knowledge.” 

Romayne attempted to speak, but Father 
Benwell was too quick for him. 

“Dear Mrs. Romayne, nothing has been said 
which needs any disclaimer on your part.” 

“I should think not!” Mrs. Eyrecourt added. 
“Really, Stella, I don’t/understand you. Why 
may I not say to Father Benwell what you 
said to Mr. Penrose? You trusted Mr. Penrose 
as your friend. I can tell you this—I am quite 
sure you may trust Father Benwell.” 

Once more Romayne attempted to speak. 
And once more Father Benwell was before- 
hand with him. 

“ May I hope,” said the priest, with a finely 
ironical smile, “that Mrs. Romayne agrees 
with her excellent mother ?” 

With all her fear of him, the exasperating 
influence of his tone and his look was more 
than Stella could endure. Before she could 
restrain them, the rash words flew out of her 
lips. 

Me I am not sufficiently well acquainted with 
you, Father Benwell, to express an opinion.” 

With that answer, she took her mother’s 
arm and left the room. 

The moment they were alone, Romayne 
turned to the priest, trembling with anger. 
Father Benwell, smiling indulgently at the 
lady’s little outbreak, took him by the hand, 
with peace-making intentions. ‘“ Now don’t-— 
pray don't excite yourself !”’ 

Romayne was not to be pacified in that way. 
His anger was trebly intensified by the long- 
continued strain on his nerves of the effort to 
control himself. 

“TI must and will speak out at last!’ he 
said. “Father Benwell, I hope you under- 
stand that nothing could have kept me silent so 
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long but the duty of courtesy towards women, 
on which the ladies of my household have so 
inexcusably presumed. No words can say how 
much ashamed | am of what has happened. I 
can only appeal to your admirable moderation 
and patience to accept my apologies, and the 
most sincere expression of my regret.” 

‘‘No more, Mr. Romayne! As a favor to me, 
I beg and entreat you will say no more. Sit 
down and compose yourself.” 

But Romayne was impenctrable to the influ- 
ence of friendly and forgiving demonstrations. 

“IT can never expect you to enter my house 
again!’ he exciaimed. 

* My dear sir, I will come and see you again 
with the greatest of pleasure on any day that 
you may appoint—the earlier day the better. 
Come, come! let us laugh. I dont say it dis- 
respectfully, but poor dear Mrs. Eyrecourt has 
been more amusing than ever. I expect to see 
our excellent Archbishop to-morrow, and 
must really tell him how the good lady felt in- 
sulted when her Catholic daughter offered to 
pray for her. There is scarcely anything more 
humorous, even in Molitre. And the double 
chin and the red nose—all the fault of those 
dreadful Papists. Oh, dear me, you still take 
it seriously. How I wish you had my sense 
of humor! When shall I come again and tell 
you how the Archbishop likes the story of the 
nun’s mother ?” 

He held out his hand with irresistible cor- 
diality. Romayne took it gratefully, still bent, 
however, on making atonement. 

“Let me first do myself the honor of calling 
on you,” he said. “J am in no state to open 
my mind, as I might have wished to open it to 
you, after what has happened. In a day or 
two more——”’ 

“Say the day after to-morrow,” Father 
Penwell hospitably suggested. “Do me a 
great favor. Come and eat your bit of mut- 
ton at my lodgings. Six o’clock, if you like— 
and some remarkably good claret, a present 
from one of the Faithful. You will? That's 
hearty! And do promise me to think no more 
of our little domestic comedy. Relieve your 
mind. Look at‘ Wiseman’s Recollections of 
the Popes.’ Good-by—God bless you!” 

The servant who opened the house-door for 
Father Benwell was agreeably surprised by 
the Papist’s cheerfulness. 

“He isn’t half a bad fellow,” the man an- 
nounced among his colleagues. “Gave me 
half-a-crown, and went out humming a tune.” 


CHAPTER VIIIl—FATHER BENWELL’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


To the Secretary, S. J., Rome. 


66 T BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter, mentioning that our reverend 
lathers are discouraged at not having heard 
from me for more than six weeks. 

“T am sorry for this—and I am more than 
sorry to hear that my venerated brethren 
regret having sanctioned the idea of obtaining 
the restoration of the Vange property to the 
Church, Let me humbly submit that the cir- 
cumstances justified the idea. An unentailed 
property in the possession of a man of imagi- 
native temperament, without any near rela- 
tions to control him, is surely a property 
which might change hands, under the favor- 
ing circumstances of that man’s conversion to 
the Catholic faith? It may be objected that 
the man is not yet converted. Also, that he is 
now married, and may have an heir to his 
estate. Grant me a delay of another week— 
and I will undertake.to meet the first of these 
-objections. In the meantime, 1 bow to supe- 
wior wisdom; and I do not venture to add 
-another word in my own defense. 


IL. 


“Mhe week’s grace granted to me has 
elapsed. I write withhumility. At the same 
:time, I haye something to say for myself. 

“ Yesterday, Mr. Lewis Romayne, of Vange 

Abbey, was ,received into the community of 
tthe Holy Cathclic Church. I inclose an accu- 
vate newspaper report of the ceremonies 
which attended the conversion, 

“Be pleased to inform me, by telegraph, 

whether our reverend Fathers wish me to go 
On or not. ; 
THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
(To be continued.) 








“THE AMERICAN WATER -COLOR 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
HE fourteenth annual exhibition of the Amert- 
can Water-Color Society was opened January 
24th, at the National Academy of Design on Twenty- 
third Street, a private view having been given on 
the Saturday previous. At this view pictures to the 
amount of $12,400 were sold. The highest prices 
paid for pictures were: $1,200 for “‘ The Tower of 
St. Mark’s, Venice’; $750 for ‘The Doubtful 
Coin,” a fruit-market scene; $400 for ‘‘ Thinking it 
Over,” all three by T. W. Wood; $200 for ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle,” by A. F. Bellows; $225 for ‘ Venetian 
Bead-Stringers,”” by Robert Blum; $250 for ‘* Good 
Advice,” by C. 8. Reinhart; $200 for “A Puzzled 
Voter,’’ by T. Hovenden, and $250 for “* Beg,” a lady 
training a pet dog, by F.Symington. Pictures of 
lower price, varying from $20 to $200, were sold for 
J. Francis Murphy, Robert Blum, H. P, Smith, A. J. 
Brunner, E. E. Greatorex, P. De Luce, R. 8. Gifford 
and others, Last year the first day’s sales were 
seventy-five pictures, for which less than $10,000 
were received. 

All of the galleries at the National Academy, with 
the exception of the south room, are filled. The 
collection contains about 800 pictures. The entire 
number sent in to the Hanging Committee was 
nearly 1,300, a fact that indicates an extraordinarily 
rapid growth in this particular branch ofart. The 
pictures themselves confirm this impression by 
their quality no less than by their number. Al- 
though a much larger collection than that of last 
year, it does not include half as many indifferent 
works, and of the 500 which the Hanging Committee, 
from various motives, preferred to return, a large 
proportion was above the average of merit of last 
year’s corridor. 

The arrangement of the galleries is excellent, 
and, regarded as a whole, the Water-color Society 
presents this year the most interesting, attractive, 

-@nd generally meritorious collection of pictures 





that has ever been seen in the National Academy. 
It is full of pleasing color, of variety of subject, of 
originality of design, of agreeable fancy, of techni- 
cal acquirement, and of American quality. In style, 
as dependent upon method, it is comprehensive. 
All forms and methods of water-color are com prised. 
Large treatment of the figure is alone lacking to 
give weight and importance to this display, and 
that is something that is not to be expected in 
water-color, at least not at present. 








AN INDIAN SNOWBALL BATTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT furnishes an interesting 
P account of a snowball battle as witnessed some 
time since from a steamer on the banks of the Red 
River of the North, in Dakota, between a party of 
Cheyenne and Sloux boys, each numbering about 
twenty-five. In the opening skirmish, the opposing 
bands were twenty or thirty yards apart; snow- 
balls as big as a man’s fist, and just as hard, flew 
through the air, and juvenile war-cries made the 
welkin ring. But as soon as the contestants had be- 
come warmed to the sport the distance quickly 
shortened, ‘The snow disappeared from the skir- 
mish line as though melted by the hot breath of 
Spring, and the battle- ground was shifted to a 
point almost under the side of the steamer. The 
Sioux youths pressed harder and harder. They 
were led by a tall, supple fellow of fifteen or there- 
abouts, who hurled the balls with the force of a 
grown warrior and the precision of an old artillery 
man. His moccasins were in his way, and so, tear- 
ing them fron his feet, he wrapped them in a hard 
packing of snow and sent them whistling into the 
ranks of the enemy. This act kindled the fire on 
the Sioux side, a dozen of the lads at once stripping 
to the waist and running forward with wild cries. 

“It was clear enough that the hand-to-hand at- 
tack had been expected, for a number of the 
Cheyennes who had held themselves in the rear of 
the party, sprang forward and grappled with the 
Sioux. One of the passengers who stood on the 
steamers cabin says that he never saw a charge 80 
completely met. Every Sioux found his Cheyenne, 
as if the whole matter had been prearranged. No 
blows were struck, but the wrestling was flerce and 
savagely heroic, The wrestlers were in a straight 
line, nor did the line waver, The -ioux grip was on 
the Cheyenne, and the Uheyenne clutch was about 
the shoulder of the Sioux. Some of the spectators 
on the steamer were 80 excited that they sprang 
ashore and ran towards the wrestlers, but they 
as quickly ran back again, those who were not 
wrestling peppering them with balls as a hint that 
there must be no Interference. The wrestlers stood 
almost still for more than a quarter of an hour, 
every nerve strained to its utmost tension, 

“Meanwhile the boys who were not in the lino 
ceased their volleys and waited for the result, The 
tall leader of the Sioux had for his opponent a@ boy 
of about seventeen—a strong, wiry fellow, who once 
had wrestied with, thrown and killed a full grown 
bear. Down his chest was a long, ugly scar that 
had been cut by the bear’s claws, and in the back 
of his neck was the imprint of the bear’s teeth. 
The Boy-Who-Killed-the-Bear swayed back and 
forth, straining with his utmost strength to 
weaken the Sioux lad’s hold, Finding that this could 
not be done, he slackeuved his hold, and the Sioux 
instantly backed away. This appeared to be a sig- 
nal to all the wrestlers, for they also let go and re- 
tired. After a short rest, a volley thrown by the 
Cheyennes again brought on the battle. The lines 
now were not more than ten yards apart, and the 
thud and bursting of the balls indicated that the 
close work was telling. 

“The wild fusillade was succeede dby aclinching 
all round, and such a rough and-tumble play the 
spectators never before saw. The Sioux leader 
seized a Cheyenne lad by the shoulders and sent 
him head foremvst into the river. Loud cries went 
up from the Cheyennes, who plainly regarded the 
act as one of foul play. Four Cheyennes, including 
The-Boy-Who-Killed-the-Bear, pinioned the Sioux 
leader’s arm and rubbed his head in the snow, fill- 
ing his mouth, nostrils and ears, They then dragged 
him towards tie river, but, before they could give 
the toss that would send him into the stream, they 
were attacked harum-scarum and helter-skelter by 
the whole Sioux band, A trapper, who understood 
the Cheyenne tongue, and who happened to be on 
the steamer, sald that the Cheyennes were shouting, 
‘Drown him! drown him!’ and that the gesticulat-. 
ing grown warriors on the outskirts of the battle- 
field were screaming ‘Fair play!’ Whatever they 
may have been trying to say, there certainly was a 
tremendous nubbub,‘in the midst of which the 
Sioux leader broke from the grasp of his assailants 
and threw himself panting and perspiring into the 
arms of his fellows. At this turn in the battle the 
men of both the Sioux and Cheyenne bands, who 
had been attracted to the scene by the terrific yells, 
interfered, and both parties shook hands and re- 
tired. ‘the Cheyenne who had been thrown into 
the river did not seem *o mind the ducking, for he 
walked slowly off with ‘io others, laughing as he 
went. And sv ended the Battie cf the Snowballs,” 





IN LONDON. 


HE wedding of Leopold de Rothschild to Marie 

Perugia, in the well-known Central Synagogue, 
in London, on Wednesday, January 19th, was 4 
grand affair, even to those accustomed to ceremo- 
nies of pomp and splendor. 

The father of the bridegroom laid the foundation- 
stone of the Central Synagogue in 1870, and it cer- 
tainly presented a very fine appearance when deco- 
rated for the marriage of his son. 

The bridegroom, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and 
his brother, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, who officiated 
as his best man, have long been two of the most 
popular men in English society, and their popu- 
larity was demonstrated by the numerous and diy- 
tinguished assemblage which graced the ceremony. 

First arrived Lord and Lady Rosebery, Lord 
Londesborough, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and Lord 
Wilton; and then came the Prince of Wales, who 
took his seat next to Lord Rosebery and remained 
in conversation with him till the midday service of 
the Hebrew Church began. On a carpet of flowers 
scattered on the floor of the aisle walked first the 
supporters of the bride, her mother, Madame Pe- 
rugia and M.G. Landauer, her uncle, With Ma- 
dame Perugia walked the Baroness Alphonse de 
Rothschild, one of the supporters of the bridegroom, 
both these ladies being dressed in dark cos- 
tumes, rivaling in splendor the remurkable pea- 
cock-colored plush gown worn, with ermine, by 
Lady Rosebery. Next in the procession came the 
bride, alone, clad in white satin, with a faint infu- 
sion of pink in it, like the palest petal of a@ blush- 
rose. A rich garniture of lace adorned her beautt- 
ful costume, which was completed by a tiny wreath 
of orange-flowers on the back of her small head, 
and a diaphanous bridal vail which permitted her 
fair young face to be almost fully seen. Behind 
her walked her bridesmaids, Mile. Beatrice de 
Rothschild, Miss Luna Sassoon, Miss Forbes and 
Miss A. Forbes, of Newe, wearing costumes of the 
palest shade of blue, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker hue. Awaiting his bride at the “ kuppab,” 
or canopy, stood Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, with 
his shoulders encircled by the “ tolleth ’’ or brida 
scarf, of a whitish gauzy material—the “ kuppah ” 
being held by the ron Arthur de Rothschild, M. 
Perugia (the bride’s brother), M. de Rothschild 
and M. Lambert. 

As the young couple stood side by side beneath 
the canopy, the bride being to the right of the bride- 
groom, the marriage service was commenced by the 
Rev. A. L. Green, and at its conclusion, while the 
organ pealed forth Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 
March,”’ the bridal party ascended the * omal- 





mema’”’ to sign the book of the Registrar, without 
whose presence no marriage ceremony in any 
religious edifice, save of the Established Church, is 
legal in England. There was some little delay in 
leaving the church, and leisure was afforded for 
admiring the magnificent diamonds worn by many 
of the ladies present, The bride worea magnificent 
set, and the bridesmaids the gold ‘* Porte Bonheur ’”’ 
bracelets with the names “‘ Marie and Leopold ”’ in- 
laced in rubies and diamonds, presented to them 
by the bridegroom. The bridal party then re- 
paired to the residence of Mr. Arthur Sassoon, at 
Albert Gate, to partake of the wedding breakfast, 
Mr. Sassoon’s mansion was adorned with flowers, 
briliiantly illuminated, and filled with guests, 
among whom were Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Hough- 
ton, Lady Granville, and many leaders of the fash- 
fonable world. Ina few kindly words the Prince of 
Wales proposed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, adding that the house of Rothschild owed 
no little of its success, name and fame, to its posses- 
sion in an eminent degree of the domestic virtues. 
Thanks were returned by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild; 
and then Lord Beaconsfield, in proposing the health 
of the Prince of Wales, said that the popularity ac- 
quired by the Prince as heir-apparent to the Crown 
were due to those merits which would continue to 
endear him to the English people over whom he 
would one day be called upon to reign. The Prince 
of Wales having thanked Lord Beaconsfield for the 
terms in which he had spoken, and alluded briefly 
to his lordship’s services to his country, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild took their departure for 
Leighton Buzzard to pass the early days of the 
honeymoon. 


HON, J. N, CAMDEN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA, 


N. CAMDEN was born in 1828 in Lewis County, 
e West Virginia. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1861, was appointed the same 
year Prosecuting Attorney for Braxton County 
—where he then resided—and in 1852 was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney for Nicholas County, In 1860 
he entered largely into the petroleum development 
of West Virginia, demonstrating great executive 
ability and capacity for managing large enterprises 
which soon gave him prominence. In 1862, at the 
organization of the First National Bank of Parkers- 
burg, he became its resident, and has ever since 
retained the position. His public spirit and capa. 
city for originating enterprises useful in developing 
the material interests of West Virginia made him 
prominent amongstthe leading men of the Btate, 
and in 1868, when the Democratic Party was in a 
disorganized minority, he accepted the nomination 
for Governor, and by his energy and tact as an 
organizer, the majority against him was greatly re- 
duced, while at the next election the State went 
Democratic. In 1872 he again accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor, but was defeated by 
a small majority by an Independent Democrat, who 
received the Republican vote. On January 25th he 
was olected to the United States Senate to succeed 
Senator Hereford. Mr. Camden commenced life 
poor and under great disadvantages; he is now re- 
garded as amongst the rich men of his State, and is 
a notable example of our self-made men. 


The Russian Success at Geok-Tepe. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF’S detailed account of the 
storming of Geok-Tepe shows that the Russian 
assault was made simultaneously by distinct 
columns and that the final breaches were made 
by the explosion of mines, Several bundred Tekke- 
Turcomans were burned in one explosion. The 
hand to-hand fighting with the Tekkes on the walls 
lasted over an hour, after which there was desperate 
fighting inside the fortress. The day was finally 
decided by the capture of the hill redoubt of 
Dengil-Tepe. Over 4,000 corpses of Tekkes were 
found inside the fortress. The trenches were also 
filled with corpses. Numbers were killed during 
the pursuit, Four thousand families were found in 
the fortress and 700 Persian prisoners. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Italian Expedition to the Antarctic regions will 
not set out until 1882, but Lieutenant Bove will shortly 
set out on board a whaling-vessel to make a voyage of 
recon noissance, 

A Magnetic Sand, imported from the Isle of Bourbon, 
and since found near Morbihan, is said by M. Edard to 
have the property of rapidly reviving plants which had 
shown pronounced symptoms of decay through disease. 


Dr. Cech, of St. Petersburg, suggesta to inventors the 
desirability of securing some apparatus which will col- 
lect the fine volatile oil of the coflee-bean, one-half of 
which is lost by the present mode of roasting. The 
beans contain 8 to 13 per cent. of this oil, which has all 
the flavor of coffee, and which would, if saved, form an 
excelient material for liqueurs. In 1878 the quantity of 
coffee roasied is estimated at about 123,000 tons. 


M. Paul C. Rousset, a Russian engineer, bas invented 
a povel and ingenious deep-sea sounder. It consists of 
an ordinary registeriog log attached to an inflated bal- 
loon, and a lead hung by a trigger at the bottom. This 
log is lowered into the sea, It sinks in a vertical posi- 
tion; a8 it sinks the vanes of the tudicator revolve and 
the depth ts correctly registered. When the sinker 
touches the bottom the trigger seta free the balloon, 
which riees with the log to the surface and floats until it 
is picked up. 

The Ternikoff Process, recently invented, for produc. 
ing artificial stone, is described in the foreign journals 
as successfully meeting some of the difficulties hitherto 
presented in this industry, According tothe method 
in question, a mortar, consisting of equal parts of lime 
aud sand, is exposed for a few hours to a temperature of 
150 degrees centigrade in the presence of water vapor. 
The paste, having been taken out of the furnace, is 
passed under the cylinders of a machine like that used 
for the molding of bricks, and it comes out in the form 
of cubes which, on being exposed to the air, become dry 
and hard; to the course of some eight or nine hours the 
cubes acquire a hardness equal to that of good building 
stone, aud are fit for use. This new stone is, in fact, a 
sort of brick of mortar baked at a low temperature, and 
the cést, too, is about the same as that of bricks. 


The December Namber of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
contains ao interesting paper by Dr. Rholfa on the Li- 
byan Desert, in which he shows that it is the eastern 
part of the Sabara, and not the western, that is the 
real desert, broken only here and there by oases In. 
deed, the extreme west of the Sahara, for a distance of 
from 400 to 500 kilometres (rom the coast, does not 
strictly belong to the desert at all; and even the east- 
ern balf, the more we know of it the more numerous 
are its oases found to be, There is an eclectic article on 
the Liu-Kiu Islands, by Dr, v. Kidden; a paper on the 
New Voicano on Lake lIlopango; and a map of the 
South Coast of Franz Josef Land, based on Mr. Leigh 
Smith’s recent discoveries, lo the Monatsbericht some 
interesting details are given of Dr. Junker’s journey to 
and his sojourn in the Niam-Niam country, A letter 
from Dr. Emin Bey, the Governor of the Egyptian 
Equatorial Province, informs us that Mtesa, King of 
Uganda, whom Mr, Stanley so whitewashed, is as tyran- 
nical and bloodthirsty as ever, and does not intend to be 
either Christianized or Mohammedanized, but to adhere 
to the ways of his{forefathers, Dr. Emin is anxious that 
explorers sbould turn their attention to the Equatorial 
Province, which forms a splendid field for botanists, 
soologists and otber specialists 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue will of the late E. A. Sothern leaves all the 
testator's property, including land in New York, to his 
sister, Mrs. Cowan. 

Mr. Evesne Scuvurzer, United States Chargé 
d’Afla:res and Consul-general at the Court of Roumania, 
has formally presented b s credeutials to Prince Charles. 


ApgLINA Parti has been singing at Nice, and 
Madame Blanc, of Monaco, has given to the prima 
donna a present of a handsome tiara of diamonds. 


Tus New England Agricultural Society recom- 
mends the appointment of George B. Loring, President 
of the Society, as National Commissioner of Agriculture, 
by President Garfield. 

A RepusticaNn contemporary makes this ¢ris 
comparison: ‘To talk about President Hayes being 
friend of civil service is like claiming Bob Ingersoll to be 
an evangelical missionary.” 


Mr. Epwin Booru has been dining wit 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, to meet Mr. Henry I 

Mr. Booth ts said to be in every way pleased with 
results of his London engagement, 


Dr. J. Hammonp Trumevutt, of Hartford. 
Conn., the famous scholar in the Indian languages, bas 
consented to supervise a part of a history of Hartford 
County, which will soon be printed in commemoration 
of the 250th anniversary of the “ Old Patent’ of Con. 
necticut—the Earl of Warwick’s grant—signed on the 
19th of March, 1631. 


Dr. Ocrave Pavy, the Guénare’s surgeon, who 
remained in Greenland with Henry Clay, of Louisville, 
when the Gulnare returned home last Fall, writes that 
he intends to go north by water next Summer to deposit 
provisions at different poipts, intending to start north 
with dogs and sledges the Winter after, and he is hope- 
ful that he may reach a high enough latitude to settle 
the question of an open polar sea. 


By the death at Albany, N. Y., on January 23d, 
of Miss Catharine Quackenbush, at the age of eighty- 
eight years, a fortune of half a million will be distri- 
buted among herrelatives. Captain 8S. P. Quackenbush, 
Un'ted States Navy, inherits about $70,000; his ne- 
phew, John N. Quackenbush, of the Navy, one-third of 
that amount; the wife of Lieutenant Davis, United 
States Navy, a son of the late Admiral Davis, $70,000; 
Miss Quackenbush, of this city, about $25,000, eto, 
The deceased lived in a style of economy seldom prac. 
ticed in our day. Her heirs are all ‘‘ far-away coustns.’» 


Tue venerable Archbishop Purcell has suffered 
total paralys s of the left side, at bis retreat, St Martin’s 
Convent, Brown County, Ohio. The prelate is now 
almost belpless, though his mind has not been at all 
affected by the affliction. As he is over eighty years old, 
his physicians bave but little hope of bis living much 
longer, especially as he has been much affected by the 
death of his brother, Father Edward Purcell, which took 
place two weeks ago. Ever since the appointment of 
Bishop Elder as the coadjutor of the archdiocese, Arch. 
bishop Purcell bas been practically deposed from power, 


Sik Groros Pomsror Cottey, who was re- 
cently defeated by the Boers at Drakenberg Puss, es- 
tablished a well-deserved reputation during the Ashantee 
campaign of 1873 as au administrator and stafl officer. 
He served in the Caffre war of 1858-60, and afterwards 
in the China war. When Lord Lytton wag sent to India 
in 1876 General Colley went with him as his military 
secretary, and soon afterwards became his private secre- 
tary. He weut to South Africa in 1879 as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s chief of stall. His services in the British 
ermy bave been recoguized by rapid promotions and 
several decorations. 


Tue Empress of Austria has persisted in her 
projected bunting expedition to England, and Comber- 
mere Abbey has been taken for two months from February 
Ist, though her stay is not likely to exceed a month. 
This fine old place is very convenient for Sir Waikina’s, 
the Cheshire and the North Shropshire packs, all of 
which afford fully as good sport as can be found in the 
more ‘fashionable’ counties. The Empresas, with her 
stud and retinue of nearly 100 persons, is expected in 
England during the third week in February. Lord 
Combermere is going to the West Indies for two months 
to visit his estates there. 


Apvices from New Mexico state that detectives 
have ascertained that Colonel Potter, of the United States 
Geological Survey, who has been missing since October 
last, was murdered and robbed by three Mexicans, while 
on duty in the field, One of the murderers was hanged 
a few days ago for horse-stealing, and another is now 
under arrest at Albuquerque. Colonel Potter was a 
member of one of the most distinguished families of 
Rhode Island, and’ he leaves an estimable wife, three 
lovely children and an elegant home at Newport. He was 
a member of Govercor Van Zandt’s personal staff during 
his three terms as Governor. He wasa young man of 
more than ordinary ability and was respected by all 
bis friends and acquaintances. 


One of the most remarkable class of Scotch 
naturalists of which Edwards, who found in Mr. Smiles 
so admiring a biographer, is the most notable type, is at 
present in his eighty-seventh year, in recei;t of parish 
relief in the County of Aberdeen. John Duncan, the 
Alford weaver and botanist, who recently presented to 
the University of Aberdeen an herbarium of nearly 
1,200 British plants, collected by himself in all parts 
of North Britain, from the Tweed to Banffshire, is as 
remarkable in many respects for hia devotion to the 
study of nature as either Edwards or Dick, or any other 
of the humble heroes of science of whom Mr. Smiles bas 
written, A bard-working, spare-living man, who denied 
himself every luxury, save that of studying botany, he 
bas, by advancing years, b incapable of p ing 
his calling, bis little fund of savings is exhausted, and 
an appeal is made in the Scotch papers by Mr. We Jolly, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of >chools, Inverness, for sub- 
scriptions to enable the poor old botanist to end ‘His days 
in comfort. To that appeal there ought to be a prompt 
aod generous response. 


OxiruarYy. — January 29th — General John 
Love, a veteran of the wars of Mexico and the rebellion, 
of heart disease, at Indianapolie; Rev. James M. Bruen, 
of Irvington, N. J., aged 63. January 30th—John J. 
Willock, a pi of L ter, O., at his home in that 
city; E. J. Bell, for twenty years past Clerk of the City 
Council and City Auditor of Danville, Va. January 
$lst—Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the popular English aathor, in 
London; Dr. H. A. Gartian, a distinguished linguist and 
House Surgeon of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City. February 1st--Dr. James 0. Pond, ex-President 
of the Connecticut Senate, and for many years a prac- 
ticing physician tn New York City, aged 90; Martin R. 
Deunis, a well-known aod highly esteemed citizen of 
Newark, N. J., aged 58; Charles Deviin, a well-known 
contractor of New York City, aged 75; Francis A. 
Durivoge, well-known writer of stories and poems, at 
New York, aged 66; Rev. Joseph Castle, D-D., the old- 
est and best-known preacher of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Hestonville, 
Pa., aged 80. February 2d—Rev. Dr. Benjamin C. Tay- 
lor, pastor emeritus of the Bergen (N. J.) Reformed 
Church, aged 80. February 3d—Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Washburn, rector of Calvary Church, New York City, 
aged 61; Dr. Lioyd, the venerable Provost of Trinity 
Coliege, Dublin; Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Dinman, Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Brown University, at 
Providence, RL 4th—Robert A. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Trade of Baltimore, suddenly 











of congestion of the lungs, aged 48 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— NEW OIL EXCHANGE AT 
FROM A PHOTO, BY GOETCHIUS, 


NEW OI], EXCHANGE AT TITUSVILLF, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE new building of the Oil Exchange of Titus- 

ville, Pa., was opened to the public on Thurs- 

day, Jan. 27th. Twenty-one years ago oil exchanges 

were as undreamed of as oll speculation was un- 

born ; but from the time the Drake well was struck, 
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TITUSVILLE. 


August, 1859, till the Church Run 
excitement had risen to large pro- 
portions, speculation in petroleum 
sprang up, and rapidly increased 
with the growth of oil development. 
Titusville was the centre of this 
speculation. It was there that the 
dealers and brokers lived, and what 
few might have resided elsewhere 
kept their agents constantly in 
Titusville. 

On the 13th of March, 1871, an 
organization of operators started 
an Exchange in the Parshall House. 
This was the first Oil Exchange 
ever opened or thought of, and to 
Titusville, therefore, belongs the 
particular honor of being the 
mother of the Oil Exchanges. From 
the very first day of the opening, 
the large hallway, fronting on 
Spring Street, from which there was 
the same side entrance to the Ex- 
change as is now to the dining 
room, was thronged with oil men, 
particularly in the evenings, and it 
was with difficulty that one could 


pass through the crowd. In Sum- 
mer weather the sidewalks on 
Washington Street was also the 


scene of the liveliest animation, 
and in that respect was far ahead 
of anything that has been since 
seen around subsequently built Oil 
Exchanges. 
| The increase of business naturally 
demanded an increase of accommo- 
dations, and in January, 1880, it 
was decided to erect a building for 
the exclusive use of the Exchange. 
This structure is the one here illus- 
trated. It stands on the old Ameri- 
can House lot fronting on Spring 
Street, and extends through to Pine, 
The section fronting on Spring 
Street and the centre are each three 
Stories in height, while the Ex- 
change proper, extending to Pine 
Street, is only one story, with high 
f walls and pitched roof. It is by far 
| the most attractive structure in the 
| | city, and in point of elegance, art- 
istic finish and taste, is superior to 
any building In the oil regions. A 
central projection or tower marks 
the main entrance, each side of 
which the openings and decorations 
are equally balanced. The mate- 
rials are pressed brick, laid with 
black mortar joints, decorated with 
Ohio sandstone, sufficient in quan- 
tity to give proper effect of light and 
shade, 

The heavy piers each side of the 
entrance arcade are enriched by 
heavy Quincy granite columns, en- 
gaged at cap and base, and sup- 
porting a heavy stone flat arch with 
enriched boisures. Above this arch, 
and supported by massive stone 
corbels, is a heavy stone balustrade 
protecting the balcony of the se 
cond story. This is recessed and 
spanned bya rich stone lintel and 
cornice. To bring the central fea- 
tures of the favade into prominence 
the structure recedes or is dropped 
back each side of the tower, and has a different 
style of dressing and decorations, yet kept in har- 
mony and unity by continuous belt courses, dental 
work, etc. The tower is finished with high pointed 
roof, relleved with ornamented dormer, and termi- 
nated by high cresting and finials of special design. 
The windows are large, filled with polished plate 
glass, and are dressed with stone, the details of 
which are rich without being overloaded with 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND BELFRY 


AT TACOMA, 


decoration, the whole having a very graceful and 
harmonious expression. ,The Assembly-room is 
42x68 feet, with ceiling 26 feet high at the sides 
and 35 inthe centre, and with its side rooms covers 
an area of 60x74 feet. The interior is substan- 
tial, attractive, airy, commodious, making a most 
agreeable headquarters for the people engaged in 
this great industry. The contract price for the 
New Exchange was $38,400, 
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A NOVEL CHURCH SPIRE. 
.YOME church spires lave been caught in storms 
\) and laid level with the ground in a condition of 
great dilapidation; but such disaster is not likely 
to befall the neat little Episcopal Church at Tacoma, 
| Washington Territory, an illustration of which is 
given herewith. The steeple-tower of this house of 
| worship is believed to be the only one of its kind in 
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HON. PHILETUS SAWYER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


FROM A PHOTO. BY ELY. 


existence. It consists of a huge pine tree, the top of which has 
been cut off forty feet from the ground so as to form a belfry. 
The tree is twelve feet in diameter at its base, and seven feet at 
its present top. It was a proud day for the people of Tacoma 
when the sound of the church-going bell was first heard from 
the top of this substantial belfry. Tacoma is the centre of a 
busy lumbering region. There is a vast quantity of excellent 
timber in the giant pines which surround the village. The 
fashion in logs is to have them from ten to twelve feet through, 
and two hundred feet long. 


HON. WILLIAM MAHONE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 


G ENERAL WILLIAM MAHONE, the new United States Senator 
J trom Virginia, whose position in that body has been the 
subject of much political controversy, was born in Southampton, 
Va., in 1827; was graduated from the Virginia Military Institute 
in 1847; and afterwards, until the outbreak of the war of se- 
cession, devoted himself to civil engineering. He was constructor 
of the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad. He embarked in the 
secession movement; took part in the capture of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard in 1861; raised and commanded the Sixth Virginia 
Regiment, and was with it in most of the battles in the Peninsula 
campaign, those of the Rappahannock and those around Peters- 
burg. He was made both brigadier-general and major-general 
in the year 1864, and afterwards commanded a corps in Hill’s 
division. At the close of the war he returned to railroad engineer- 
ing, and in the course of time hecame president of a trunk line 
from Norfolk into Tennessee, over four hundred miles long. His 
railroad direction has given him a power in politics, which he 
has always exercised in a large and independent way, utterly 
baffling to the politicians of the old school, but often very useful 
to them. When the Democratic Party was at its wits’ ends, and 
by every means possible was attempting to overthrow Repub- 
lican rule in Virginia, it was Mr. Mahone who suggested that 
the Bourbons should indorse Mr. Walker, a Northern man, and 
an avowed Republican, as Governor. Walker proved to be all 
that Mahone had promised the Southerners. Since then, it is 
said, the Virginia railroad king has made Withers United States 
Senator and Kemper Governor of Virginia. Theinsolvency of his 
railroad subsequently led him into politics still more completely, 
and in default of securing the nomination for Governor for him- 
self he turned it over to Holliday and elected him. Holliday 
having allied himself with Mahone’s enemies, the latter entered 
the fleld again at the head of the “‘ Readjusters,’’ or conditional 
repudiators, and, elected by them and a number of colored and 
Republican members of the Virginia Legislature, he is now a 
United States Senator. 





HON. J, N. CAMDEN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA, 
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HON. PHILETUS SAWYER, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


ON. PHILETUS SAWYER, the new Senator-elect 
from Wisconsin, though he has been volun- 
tarily out of public life since 1875, is not an untried 
or inexperienced man in the National Legislature, 
and will enter the Senate with a reputation estab- 
lished as an energetic and sagacious legislator. 

Mr. Sawyer was born in Vermont, September 224, 
1816, and is therefore now sixty-four years of age. 
He was not born great or wealthy, for his father 
was a farmer and blacksmith at a time when, andin 
a region where, those employments promised little 
but hard work and a subsistence. Whatever of 
wealth and of honor in station and reputation he 
has attained, has been achieved by an honest and 
industrious use of the faculties with which nature 
endowed him, and of the opportunities which were 
open to all competitors. 

When he was a year old his father removed to 
Essex County, N. Y., where his childhood and youth 
were passed among the mountains and forests of 
the Adirondacks. His early life, like that of most 
of the dwellers in that region, was one of manual 
labor, with only such opportunities for education 
as the common schools of that time and place fur- 
nished. 

At seventeen, by an arrangement with his father, 
Mr. Sawyer became the master of his own time and 
labor. These he employed so successfully, that in 
1847, at the age of thirty-one, he was enabled to seek 
a more profitable fleld for his future efforts in Wis- 
consin, with a capital of about two thousand dollars. 
Two seasons of not very successful farming in his 
new home turned his thoughts to his former occu- 
pation of ‘“‘logging’’ and lumbering. The great 
Wolf River pinery was then scarcely touched. To 
the practical lumberman it offered a prospect for 
accumulating wealth, and in December, 1849, Mr. 
Sawyer removed to the village of Algoma, now in the 
City of Oshkosh. Here, the following season, he 
took a contract torun, and subsequently rented, and 
finally purchased, a saw-mill which had nearly 
ruined its owners, and from that to the present time 
his career as a business man has been a constant 
success, 

Mr. Sawyer served several years in the Common 
Council of the young city of his residence. In 1857 
and in 1861, he was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture Heserved as Mayor two years. In 1864 he 
was clothed with full power and discretion to com- 
promise and settle the bonded debt of the city, 
which he accomplished on exceedingly favorable 
terms. In 1862, though strongly solicited, he de- 
clined, on accountof his private business, to become 
@ candidate for Congress. He was a Republican, of 





HON. WILLIAM 8. STOKLEY, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FROM A PHOTO, BY STOKES & LOTHROP. 


Free Soil Democratic antecedents. In 1862 the dis- 
trict elected the Democratic candidate by a major- 
ity of over one thousand. Two years later, Mr. Saw- 
yer consented to be a candidate, and was elected by 
majority of about three thousand. From 1865 to 
1875 he was continued in the House of Representa- 
tives, and retired, after a continuous service of ten 
years, only because he refused to bea candidate for 
re-election. 

His record as a member of Congress is part of the 
history of that time. He was for one term chairman 
of the Committee on Government Expenditures. In 
the Forty-third Congress he was chairman of the 
Pacific Railroad Committee. Eight years he was on 
the Commitiee on Commerce. 81x years he was tho 
second member on the committee, and during a 
large portion of that time the acting chairman. 
Therefore, it became his duty several times to re- 
port and take charge of the Bills making appropri- 
ations for riversand harbors, and a fair illustration 
of the confidence of his fellow-members is found in 
the fact that such Bills, appropriating millions, 
were sometimes passed under suspension of the 
rules, when reported and vouched for by him. 


HON. H. E. JACKSON, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE, 


UDGE HOWELL EDMUNDS JACKSON, who was 
e) elected United States Senator for Tennessee on 
January 25th, is a State Credit Democrat, and of such 
an unimpeachable character that the Republicans, 
to the number of eighteem, united with the Demo- 
crats in electing him. He was born in Paris, Tenn., 
April 8th, 1832. Eight years after his birth his 
parents removed to Jackson. He was graduated at 
West Tennessee College in 1848, and afterwards 
studied at the University of Virginia two years. 
After leaving the University he read law for two 
years in Jackson under his kinsmen, Judges A. w. 
O. Totten and Milton Brown. In 1855 he went tothe 
Lebanon Law School, and, graduating one year 
later, began the practice of law in Jackson. He went 
to Memphis in 1859, and formed a partnership with 
David M. Currin. In the Winter of 1857 he was sent 
to New York by the Mississippi Central, now the 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany, to negotiate the bondsof the company, which 
he did satisfactorily. He resumed practice in Mem- 
phis, forming 4 partnership with B. M. Estes, and 
afterwards with Mr. Ellet, when the frm name was 
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HON. HOWELL E. JACKSON, U. 8. SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE. 
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changed to Estes, Jackson & Ellet. He married Mary Elizabeth, 
second daughter of General W. G. Harding, of Belle Meade Farm, 
by which marriage he has two daughters. Three years ago he 
was a prominent candidate for Supreme Judge before the nomi- 
nating convention. In 1876 he removed to Jackson. He served 
on the Supreme Bench by appointment on two occasions. He 
was elected to the present Tennessee House of Representatives 
on the State Credit platform, was appointed on the Committee 
on Elections, and was also a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
He is a man of great purity of character, and will legislate, it is 
believed, for the best interests of the country. He is popular 
with both Democrats and Republicans, 


HON. WILLIAM 5S. STOKLEY. 


ILLIAM 8. STOKLEY, who is now serving his third term as 
Mayor of Philadelphia, with the Republican nominatica 
for a fourth, is a native of that city, having been born in Spruce 
Street, April 25th, 1823. At an early age he entered upon a biisiness 
career, and by the time he was called to creditably ° ustained 
public service he had built up @ prosperous establisament on 
Eighth Street. In 1860 he was elected a member of the City 
Council from the Ninth Ward, and by successive elections held 
the seat until 1866, serving as President of that body during the 
last two years of his service. In 1867 he wis advanced to the 
Select branch, becoming its President in 1°u8. Ffom the outset 
of his career he had shown efficiency, tuorough independence 
and a high order of courage. The sceue in the Select Council 
Chamber on the 2ist of November, 181, when President Stokley, 
leaving the chair, offered in person the memorable Bill for the 
reform of the fire department, is said to have been exciting and 
impressive beyond comparison. Every form of vituperation, 
menace, sneer and threat th.t the language can express, was 
hurled at the proposer of th. Bill. After the demonstration had 
partially exhausted itself, \resident Stokley commanded instant 
and continuous silence ‘\nder penalty of employing his official 
prerogative to clear t! o galleries by arresting the offenders. He 
then not only read the Bill, but followed it by a ringing speech, 
in which the demand of the community for law, order and 
justice was so forcibly presented, and the warning from the 
audacious outbreak they had just witnessed so solemnly urged, 
that his eloquence and pluck carried his colleagues with him, 
and the ordinance passed. 

On January 16th, 1868, he caused to be introduced in the Com- 
mon Council an ordinance (prepared under his personal direc- 
tion by his own private counsel), which provided for the transfer 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works to the city; for their subsequent 
care and management under a Department of Gas; for the 
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election of the Chief Engineer by Councils (who 
should nominate such other officers as were ne- 
cesseary, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Select Council), and for the transfer of the 
Sinking Fund to the city. On the 23d of that 
month it the Common Council, and was im- 
mediately sent to the Select Chamber, where, on the 
80th, President Stokley called it up, and pushed it 
through a third reading, under a suspension of the 
, by a vote of 23 yeas to 3 
nays. February it received the Mayor’s signa- 
ture and becamea law. Subsequently the subject 
was taken before the Supreme Vourt of the State, 
eminent legal talent being employed by the Gas 
Trust, and this reform measure was defeated by 
the Court affirming the decision in the case of the 
Western Saving Fund vs. the City, deciding that the 
city was bound by its contract until all of the 
= bonds were liquidated. 
ese are but samples of the vigorous efforts he 
has made in behalf of municipal reform. Those 
efforts were so thoroughly appreciated that he was 
selected Mayor of the city October 10th, 1471, and 
was inaugurated on the first day of January, 1872. 
He was re-elected February 17th, 1874, for a second 
term, to begin on the frst day of January, 1875. He 
was again re-elected February 20th, 1877, to enter 
his third term on the first day of January, 1878. 

In June, 1872, less than six months after his in- 
auguration, the stokers and helpers employed by 
the Gas Trust made a demand foran increase of 
wi ; it was refused. Threats were made, and 
violence menaved; serious trouble was expected. 
The next day after the final refusal, four hundred 
of them congregated in the vicinity of the Market 
Street Works, organized a siriko, and were march- 
tng to those located on Callowhill Street to persuade 
or force the men there to join them, when they were 
met the Mayor at the head of @ posse of police. 
He ted them, arrested the ringleaders and dis- 
persed the rest without ceremony. No riot acts 


stokers, taking off their uniforms 
and going to work—protected by the force, and 
manufactured gas for eight days, and that during 
the sitting of the Convention which nominated 
General Grant, 80 that the city did not lose a dollar 
by destruction of property, nor its citizens amoment 
of light. 

His labors as chief magistrate of thecity during 
the Centenniai Exhibition, and his official course in 
regard to the variety theatres, the Sunday liquor 
law, the great railroad strikes, the organization of 
the paid fire department and the public depart- 
ments of the city—al!l subjects of enviable record— 
have commended him most gratefully to the esteem 
and support of his fellow-citizens, 

A fourth successive nomination forthe Mayoralty 
of a large and growing city like Philadelphia is an 
honor of which any man might be proud, and an 
~cLlou equivalent to the commendation, “* Well done, 
@0od and faithial servant|’’ 


THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIS1’S REPORT 
ON BAKING POWDERS. 


To the Editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspcp r. 


The recent publication of the report, giving the 
comparative merits of various Baking Powders, 
according to tests made by the Government Chem- 
ists, has induced some of the manufacturers of 
brands, whose inferiority was thus brought to light, 
to resort to various means and publications in 
order to rid themselves of the results of that un- 
favorable exposition of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the matter, 
and to avoid any misconception arising out of 
Statements of our competitors, seeking to break 
the force of the report, 1 herewith subjoin the main 
part of the report, in which the comparative values 
are correctly given. 

Dr. Love's tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use. And as 
their capacity lies in their leavening power, tests 
were directed solely to ascertain the available gas 
of each powder. 

? Compara- 
Available Gas, tive 


Name of the Cubic inches, per Worth 


Baking Powders. 


each oz, Powder, per 
Pound. 
**Royal” (cream tartar powder)....127.4 60 cts. 
*“*Rumford’s”’ (phosphate) fresh... .122.5 48 cts, 
“ Rumford’s”’ (phosphate) old..... $2.7 13. cls, 
“* Hanford’s None Such”’...........1216 47% cts, 
cts. 


ORME * ccnswencere coscceccceseclateO 46 
“Charm” (alum powder).. -++-116.9 46 cts, 





**Amazon ” (alum powder)......... 111.9 44 cts, 
“Cleveland's ”’ short weight %0z.).110.8 43 cts. 
* Tn bse ekbesin e'bb60s00be60 60 eset 106.8 42 «cts. 
“* Price’s Cream "’...... cocccccesccs AOR 40 cts, 
“* Lewis's’ condensed..........+++. 98.2 8844 cts, 


OO IN 5 0.050:060 00060-0068 36% cts, 
* Hecker’s Perfect ’’.....cesccccccee 926 . 96 Cts, 


*“* NoTE.—I regard all alum powders as very un- 
wholesome. Phosphate and tartaric acid powders 
liberate their gas too freely in process of baking, 
or Under varying climatic changes suffer deterior- 
ation. EDwW. G. LOVE, Ph, D.” 


It is proper to state that all the powders examined 
were from the open market, and that the original 
labels were, in every case, broken by Dr. Love kim- 
self. He also informs me that he, himself, pur- 
chased the can of Royal Baking Powder at the store 
of Park & Tiiford, 

Now I have only to add, that for twenty years the 
Royal Baking Powder has been before the public, 
and it is to-day the standard for purity and excel- 
lence throughout the world. Because of its intrinsic 
merit, and by virtue of honorable enterprise, the 
Royal Baking Powder has taken this rank, and Iam 
therefore not surprised to find adventurers in the 
business anxious to assume their preparations to 
be its equal. J.C. HOAGLAND, 

President Royal Baking Powder Company. 

NEw YORK, February 5th, 1881. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THE LIYE OF EDGAR ALLEN POE. By William 
Faring Gill, New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


To the student of American literature, the “ Life 

of Edgar Allen Pow,”’ by William Faring Gill, is 
indeed a veritable bon: ¢ bouche, This able, conscien- 
tious and exhaustive work has already reached its 
fifth edition, and there is no reason why it should not 
arrive at its tenth on the merits alone. The story 
of Poe’s life is told in a right masterful way, and in 
@ manner which renders its perusal a task of ear- 
nest pleasure, albeit the tale is as mournful as it is 
true. Mr. Gill has treated the subject in an equit- 
able and very just way, and has done good service 
to literature by his consistent yet firm handling. 
All the conclusions which he has arrived at he sus- 
tains, and it is evident that he approached the work 
with that thoroughness which bes’ the labor of 
love. Mr. Gill has very judiciously divided the 
subject-matter into chapters, each chapter being 
devoted to a section of Poe’s life. Chapter I. con- 
tains a highly interesting description of the ill-fated 
poet's “ Ancestry’’; Chapter II., his “Childhood ”’; 
Chapter III., his ** Early Hardships,” and thus to 
theend. The volume is profusely illustrated, and 
contains several fac-simile letters which are of more 
than common interest. 








WE bid gracious welcome to our new and youthful 
confrere, the Studio and Musical Review, the first 
number of which has just reached us. The habitués 
of the studioand the music-room have long felt the 
want cf an organ like that which Mr. Alvan 8. 
Southworth has now launched, and supported as 
he is by some of the best literary talent in the coun 
try, the new journal cannot fail to attuin a marked 
euccess. The public will be pleased with the an- 


nouncement that Mr. Southworth will publish “ an 
honest paper—an arena for the contests of the 
artistic athletes of America.”” The Studio and Musi 
cal Review will be no organ for clique nor faction, 
and its columns are open alike to the brightest 
ornament and humblest factor in American art, 
We are giad to perceive that Mr. Southworth pub- 
lishes communications from special correspondents 
at all our musical centres. 


FUN, 


THE sign “Beware of Dog” is stuck up that he 
who reads may run. 


SHIPWRECKED sallors never need starve while 
there is a bight of rope left. 


“I'VE tried all sorts of things,’’ said Tom, “ and 
the only one that answered was Echo.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA has an Of! City,and why shouldn't 
Massachusetts call New Bedford the Spermaceti ? 


A HARDENED sinner contends that the Ten Com- 
mandments are not binding. They were tabled, he 
says, long ago. 


“FAR from the old fox at home” was what the 
young fox said when he was chased from his cover 
and had to run ten miles before he got to his hole. 


AN up-town minister, who is very popular as a 
performer of the marriage ceremony, is known as 
**Old Watermelon” because he doubles people up, 


A MAN who has a mulefor sale, hearing that a 
friend wanted to buy one, telegraphed him: 
** Dear friend: If you are looking for a No. 1 mule, 
don’t forget me.”’ 


WHEN you hear a man say that snow-balling isa 
healthy amusement, and the boys ought to be 
allowed to enjoy it, don’t think him a generous 
soul; set that man down as a glazier. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER (reprovingly): ‘ Boys, 
do you know what day this 197° Street Boy: “Hi, 
fellers! here’s a cove that don’t know what day this 
is! I guess he’s been out all night.”’ 


SYMPATHY.—Picture Dealer: ‘*Ah—in early life I 
too might have been an artist!’ Painter; “Lor! 


bought your own pictures, y’ know!"’ 


SUBTLE DISCRIMINATION. —Ethel (to Jack, who has 
been put into the corner by tbe new governess): 
“I’m 80 sorry for you, Jack!"’ Jack: “ Bosh! who 
cares? This ain't a real corner, you know!” 


AN old lady in a town of Massachusetts refused 
the giftof a load of wood from a tree struck by 
lightning, through fear that some of the “ fluid” 
might remain in the wood, and cause disaster to 
her kitchen stove. 


“You will have a very easy time of it here, as we 
have no children to worry you,” sald a lady to a 
colored woman she was about to hire, “ Don’t re- 
strict yerself, missus,on my account, bekase I'se 
fond of chilluns, I 1s.”’ 


CHANGE OF NAME.—‘‘ What! Call this the Aqua- 
rium!” cried Uncle Peter, as he gazed upon Cety- 
wayo’s sylph-like daughters and their dusky- 
skinned attendants, ‘Aquarium! I should have 
thought It was the Zuluogical Gardens.”’ 


NOT THE RIGHT ANIMAL.—Tvracher: “John, what 
are your boots made of?” Hoy: Of leather.” 
Teacher : ** Where does the leather come from ?” 
Boy: “ From the hide of the ox."" Teacher: ** What 
animal, therefore, supplies you with boots and 
gives you meat to eat?’ Soy: ‘*My father.” 


A SouTH END teacher, in her little holiday vaca- 
tion speech to her pupils recently, trusted they 
would come back resolving that their behavior 
should be unexceptionable, and that they would 
give up all bad habits, when a little girl in the back 
of the room jumped up and sald: ‘The same to 
you, ma’am.” 

‘* WHAT,” asked a Sunday-school teacher, “ is that 
invisible power that prevents the wicked man from 
sleeping and causes him to toss about upon his 
pillow, and what should he do to enjoy that peace 
that passeth understanding ?”” ‘Sew up the hole 
in the musqulto bar,”’ was the prompt answer from 
the bad boy at the foot of the class, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE annual statement of the MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, which, in detail, 
will be found in anothercolumn, reflects in striking 
terms the general prosperity of the business of the 
country, and exemplifies in an equally forcible man- 
ner the ability and integrity with which this great 
corporation is managed, The payments to policy- 
holders last year exceeded thirteen millions of 
dollars, or considerably over forty thousand dollars 
for every working day in the year. Deducting, 
however, this magnificent sum and all other dis- 
bursements for taxes, expenses, etc., the enormous 
balance of over eighty-seven million dollars is car- 
ried forward to the new account for the current 
year, the total assets running up nearly to ninety- 
two millions of dollars. It should be borne in mind 
that these assets are all actual and tangible—not 
“water”’ of its own or other manufacture—and it 
must be gratifying to the policy-holders in the 
MUTUAL to feel that, as far as human ability and 
foresight can go, their investments for those de- 
pending on them are absolutely safe and impreg- 
nable. No company approaches the MUTUAL in the 
magnitude of its business, and none exceeds it in 
vitality and integrity. 


IT fs as natural for people to like flowers as it Is 
for flowers to spring up all over the fair earth, and 
the study of horticulture has accomplished wonders 
in the line of making home cheerful and life worth 
the living. It is only by reading carefully such a 
unique encyclopedia of the fleld, farm and garden 
as the Hand-book of B. K. Bliss & Sons for 1881, that 
people other than professional cultivators may de- 
rive an idea of the immense varieties of seeds and 
bulbs that delight the eye, gratify the sense of smell, 
and find hearty appreciation inthe stomach. The 
work is profusely illustrated, and gives every pos 
sible bit of information that either the amateur 
or the professional gardener and farmer could wish. 


THE MECHANICS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Philadelphia has elected Francis’ McManus, the 
well-known contractor, president in place of the 
late Bernard Rafferty, who had held the office since 
1870, and had been identified with the Company 
from its beginning. New directors have been 
added, and the MECHANICS FIRE appears certain to 
hold indefinitely its rank as one of the soundest 
and most prosperous companies. 


THE BOUND BROOK ROUTE between New York and 
Philadelphia has lately added several new trains, 
on account of the increase of business. New and 
elegant nger-coaches, of novel and improved 
design, have been piaced on the line, making Jt 
second to none in its general equipment. Its pre- 
vious reputation for fast and frequent trains is 
fully maintained, and being the pioneer in fast 
trains and reduced ra‘es, has the commendation of 
the traveling public of the two great cities. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For NERVOUSNESS. 


JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M.D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: 
The “Acid has—to use the lady’s own expression, 
to whom it was given as a Nerve Tonic—‘ made me 





& LEW Dervous system.’ ”’ 


Wh’ a pity you weren't !—tut-t-t-t! Could have 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
6 Nassau 8T., NEw YORK CITY. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in other sound and marketabl 
securities. ° 


As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted 
to buying and selling for investors and cash cus- 
tomers. We are thus enabled to give particular 
attention to this class of orders. ° 


One of our firm is a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the execution of all orders receives 
our personal attention. 


We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 


Copies of the Eighth Edition of ‘‘ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds’”’ can be had on 
application. FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES Will stop a COUGH 
by directly relieving the irritation of the Throat, 
and will not disorder the stomach like cough syrups, 
Twenty-five cents a box, 


GENEVIEVE WARD. 
MESSRS. RIKER & SON: Boorn’s THEATRE. 
I have given a fair trial to your FACE POWDER, 
and am pleased to add my testimony as to its excel- 
lence, Yours truly, GENEVIEVE WARD. 


“Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS are indorsed by all the lead- 
ing physicians and chemists, for their purity and 
wholesomeness. Beware of counterfeits, and ask 
your grocer and druggist for the genuine article, 
prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


A Book OF CHOICE CHOCOLATE RECEIPTs will be 
sent, on receipt of a postal card giving your ad- 
dress, by WALTER BAKER & Co., Chocolate Manu- 
facturers, of Dorchester, Mass., who have just 
entered upon the second century of their business 
career, —_—_————— 


WITH all the convenience, comfort and appliances 
of a4 first-class hotel, which it is, the ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL, in New York, unites advantages that render 
it unusually desirable, especially to those who visit 
New York with their wives and families. Its very 
central location and its efficient management are 
features that make the ST. NICHOLAS a popular as 
well as comfortable home for the traveler, and one 
from which none go away dissatisfied. 


Baker’s Emulsion quickly checks Night Sweats anc 
Cough, and restores strength. Incipient Lung Troubles 
yiel atonce. Valuable in iemorrhages, A trial pleasant 
and benefit certain. Ask druggist for Baker's 
Emulsion, made by JOHN O. Baker & Co., Philadelphia 

Tus H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.’s new eblors of Asbestos 
Liquid Painta are particularly appropriate for large 
structures, such as manufactories, churches, bridges, 
etc, We advise all owners of such buildings which re- 
quire painting to send for samples. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


«+ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many beavy doctors’ billa It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 


Sold only in soldered tins, % and Ib., labeled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Humaopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for afternoon use. 








BOON) BROOK ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


New York and Philadelphia. 
THE PIONEER 2-HOUR ROUTE. 


Frequency of Trains, Rapidity of Movement, 
Elegance of Equipment, 


Combined with every appliance for safety, are the 
Jeatures of this popular route. 


Trains leave Depot, Ninth and Green Sis., Philadel- 
phia: 7:30 (Fast Express), 8:30, 9:30, 1L A.M. ; 1:15, 2, 
3:45, 5:40, 6:40, 7:30 P.M.; 12 midnight, Sunday—8:30 
A.M.; 6:30, 6:40 P.M. ; 12 midnight, 


Returning, leave foot of Liberty Street, N. R, New 
York : (New York Time) 5:30, 7:45, 9, 10,11 15 A.M., 
1:30, 4, 4:30, 5:30, 7, 8, 11:30 P.M.; 12 midnight. Sun- 
day—8:45 A.M. ; 5:30, 7, 11:30 P.M.; 12 midnight, 

H. P. BALDWIN, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
GPRA.CRRBON IS, |GPR&T A, PR A& RRR, 

New York, Philad’a 


For Breakfast | 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 








PARIS AND LONDON. 


New York Depot 28 6 Greenwich St. 





NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 


We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such wellknown and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrakeand Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the best physicians of all schools, that no further 
proof of their value is needed, These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 


into the simple, harmless and powerful curative, 
a? ronpene that begins to yy strengthen, 
n 


build up and cure from the first dose, and that 
continually, until perfect health and strength is 
ree Th bed-ridden, invalid wif 

at poor, -ridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture of 
health by a few bottles of Hup Bitters, Will you 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 

HOP _BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. ¥., Toronto, Ont.,or London, Eng. 








The Mechanics Insurance (o. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, $125,000. Assets, $300,000. 


INDEMNITY FROM LOSS BY FIRE. 
N. W. Cor. Sixth and Cherry Streets. 


Insures Buildings, Goods and Merchandise generally, 
from joss or damage by Fire. The Company guarantee 
to adjust all losses promptly, and hope thereby to merit 
the patronage of the public. 

Directors—Francis McManus, Francis Falls, C. 1. 
Cassady, Edward H. Flood, Peter S, Dooner, B. F. Mc- 
Fillion, Thomas Fisher, James Wood, James A. McCaf- 
frey, James Duross, William Morgan, Thomas Horan, 
Charles G, Hookey, J. Duross O’Bryan, Charles J, Gal- 
lagher, Edward McGovern, Patrick McHugh, Andrew C, 
Craig, John Mirkil, William J. Nead. 


FRANCIS McMANUS, President 
B. F, MoFILLIN, Vice President. 
JOHN RAFFERTY, Secretary, 





WILLIAM BERGAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Brain and Nerve F*ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and W heat-Germ. 


IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTA OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THE 
BRAIN AND NERVES; PREVENTS FRETFUILNESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP. AN ILL-FED BRAIN 
LEARNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSABLE IF PEEVISH. RES! LESS INFANTS ARE CURED AS IT PROMOTES 
GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BUDY. IT 1S A CURE FOR NEKVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


Physiciaus have prescribed 300,000 packages, 
For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1 


F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





THE VENERABLE PETER COOPER. 


I cheerfully testify that I have been to the COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 19 Cooper Institute, and had 
two ieeth extracted while under the influence of Laugh- 
ing Gas, I felt no pain whatever, and the gas produced 
no injurious or even unpleasant effects. PETK R COOPER, 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New York. 
BRANCH ]} 279 Fu.ron Street Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: } 47 Norra Eicuta Street, Philadelphia 
110 Wrst BaLtimore Steet, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar. 
ments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dye successfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 

nt of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt retarn of goods 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 JUHN ST., NEW YORK. 








ON’T fail to see LOUIS ALDRICH and CHAS. T. PAR- 
; SLOE in the best American play, **MY PARTNER” 





ELEGANT PRES"UNT—A 48-page Gilt bound Autograph 
Album, 47 select quotations, & a 32-column story pa. 
per, alll5c. American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct, 





5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 
week in 300 newspapers for $10. 100-page pamphlet 
free. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO,, lu Spruce St, N. Y. 





The LATEST WINTER FASHIONS Just 
Received from Paris, 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 


LADY'S JOURNAL, 


Most Popular, Artistic, and Entertaining Weekly 
Journal of Fashions in America. 


In the Department of Fashions accurate re- 
ports, with illustrations, are given of 


‘*WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING”; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF COSTUME FOR MISSES, 
AND LITTLE GIRLS AND BOYS; 

THE LATEST STYLES OF PRUMENADE, CARRIAGE, 
VISITING, DINNER AND HOUSE 


TOILETS ; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF SHOES, SANDALS AND 
BOOTS ; 


With ample Descripticns and Illustrations. 


The Literary Department consists of a choice 
variety of articles, especially interesting to females— 
serial and short stories, sketches, impromptus and pas. 
quinades ; gossip, social and personal ; items of interest 
sparks of mirth, poems, highly amusing cartoons, etc. 

The Embellishments are nuwerous, and in the 
highest style of art. 


Published every Friday, price 10 cents ; or yearly, $4, 
postage frea. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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ANCEOR LIINeE. 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier 20, North River, New York. 
ETHIOPIA, Feb, 5,10 A.M. | CIRCASSIA, Feb. 19,9 A M, 
BOLIVIA, Feb, 12, 3 P M. | DEVONIA, Feb. 26, 3 P.M. 
These steamers io not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street. 
UTOPIA, Feb. 12, 2 P.M. | AUSTRALIA, Feb.19, 9 A. M, 


Steamers with * do not carry passengers, 
Cabins $55 and $65, according to accommodations, 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Draits issued for anv sinount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 7 Bowling Green, 








For 1881 isan Elegant Pook of 120 Pages, On 
Colored Flower Plate and 600 Illustrations 
with Descriptions of the Best Fiowers and Vegetables, 
and Directions for Growing, Only 10cents. In English 
or German. If you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 
10 cents, 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FuoRAL Goipg will tell how to get and grow them 

Vick'’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


























cents in paper covers ; $1 inelegantcloth, In German 
Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies tor $5.00. 
are 
I" 4 SEEDS '': BEST (AAI 
and most extensive Seed Growers wn the 
are always warranted, being exclusively of our own 
are planted all parts of the world. The constant 
BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for tss8i 
WELLING 
Pool Balls, 
“ = — wolid Colors.........00.. 
Hair Brushes, Toilet Mirrors, etc, Established 1855 


or Erglish. 
Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 
If not sold in your town, you can get 
Uniled States. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Phila.,Pa. 
wth. Best for the Gardener! Best for the 

improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
(192 pages of useful information), mailed for 8c. stamp. 

Compressed Ivory Mfo. Co., 

Billiard Balls.....ccccecesceseseees lt 8 a 

Sign Golden Elephant. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
26 cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
them by mail. Drop us a Postal Card 
ferchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE! 
of more than half a century, have brought Buist's 
Wholetsle -rice-Current for Merchants on application, 
251 Centre St., New York. 
Warranted for 12 months, 





175 Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings, For 50 
Pages, a Colored Piate in every number and many fine 
LANDRETHS’ 
for Catalogue and Prices, Zhe Oldest 
They never fail to produce the finest vegetables, and 
Pp 
Seeds to a state of perfection and reliability second lo none. 
OBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
striped same as ivory, 2%in., $30 per sot 
234 20«C 
Also Martingale Rings, Poker Checks, Sleeve Buttona, 
MORE 


Gout on Gravel. Schiumberger is the only patentee in 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St., N.Y., bis only agent 
for the eelebratea French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled ac ording to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paris). Beware—The genuine 
has red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, pust- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphiet, Thousands of references 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
witbout the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


20 os 
THE BELMONTYLE OIL 


Prevents Rust, Tarnish, etc., on Firearms, 
Machinery, Tools, Cutlery, sates, Saws, Skates, Stoves, 
Haraware, etc., without injury to the polish. In use 
over 10 years, Highest testimonials) Samples, 50 cts, ; 
three for $1—sent free of expressage, Send for circular. 


BELMONTYLE OIL CO., Sole Manut’rs, 
150 Front Street, New York. 








Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 106,, 
post-paid G. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





50 ELEGANT CARDS,50 styles,with name,10c. 40 Trans- 
parent, 10c Stamps taken, Peart Co., Brockport, N. Y. 


GiFtT. 

We willsend The Literary Guest (a mammoth il- 
lustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts. (or five $c. postage stamps) and to each subseri- 
ber, we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, size 
12xl6inches. We make this offer simply in order to introduce 
our Paper and Elegant Oil Premiums in new localities, well 
knowing where they are once seen hundreds niore willbe want- 
ed. We shall offer as above the celebrated companion Pictures 
entitled, “The East,’’ representing a scenein the White 
Mountains, and “The West,’ representing a scene in 
Wyoming Terri . They are the most beautifal and artistic 
Genuine Of] Pictaresin this country, and in their perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 


These pictures were made as premiums to be given away with 
The Aldine, the finest art journal ever publis) for per | 
year. As every one knows, The Aldine failed ; it was through 
our agent that the whole immense edition of these chromos was 
secured ata bankrupt sale. It is only fof this reason that we 
could offer these pictures as premiums with our paper. Every 
one who bers The Aldine will know what would bethe 
value of any picture which such a celebrated art journal would 

er to ite subscribers; and we confidently expect, R= | 
these premiums, which were designed for a six dollar paper, wit 
THE GUEST (three months for 15 cents), to securs at least 
pp Re pe within the pent owe ene. It basely pays 
ting, postage, and packing. ress at onc 
CHASE & 60., ‘Westboro, Mase. 


0 Flegant,Ali New, Gorcmo & Scroti Cards, no 2 alike, 
5 Name Nicely printed, 10c, Card Mills. Northford,Ct, 
6 0 Gold Figured and Actreas Chromosn,10c, Agent’+ 

Semple Book, 6G BEAVY BKUs., Norivford, Ct 























‘JOHNS 





ASGESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFINC, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 
Senp vor Descatrtivs Price Li 


H.W. JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 


“MONTHS 
MINT 
The Chicago Weekly Express 


a large and handsome newspaper of 
Eight Pages, seven columns to a 









Page, sent post-paid for Two 
Months for 10 Cents. Well 
printed in clear, plain type. One 


voted to a Review of Pro- 
aa Cicovasten, Explorations and 
nventions. A large amount of 
reading matter for the Home and 
Fireside. Editorial department in- 
dependent and untrammeled. 
clean newspaper. No room in it for 
scandals, horrors and crimes, A 
Journal of Progress. Average circu- 
lation through 1880, 42.419. 


Address, 
0.3. SMITH & CO., 
93 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

















CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. SOLARCE HOUSES 
r + $ alone. We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate bloom, Ce A by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-offices. § splendid varie ies, your choice, 
all labeled, for $1; 12 for $23 19 for $33; 26 for $4; 
35 for $5; 75 for S10; 100 We CIV 
AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSE 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
@ complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties —/ree to all, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


; IMPERIAL — 
100 Florins Government Bond, 


ISSUED IN 1864, 
Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller premium. Every bond must draw a 
Prize, as there are NO BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
290,900 FLORINS, 

20,80" FLORINS, 

15,000 FLORINS, 

And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a Premium of not Icss than 
200 Florins. 

The next drawing takes place on the 
Ist of MARCH, 1881, 

And every bond bought of us on or before the lst o! 
March is entitied to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date, 

Ont-of-town orders sent in ReGcistergsp Letters, and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad- 
dress, 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
150 Broadway, New York City. 
EsTaBLisHep Sincxy 1874, 

a@— The above Government Bonds are not to be com 
pared with any Lottery whatsoever, and do not conflict 

with any of the laws of the United Statea, 
N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this in the 
English FRANK LesLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEW PAPER. 


First Steps in Chemistry. 


A%G pp. book, well illustrated, containing a series of 150 
Brilliant Experiments, sent free for 6 one cent stamps. 
Chemical Cabinets, with material for performing 50 to 
100 Experiments, from 25 to 60 cents, Every inducement 
given to persons desirous of stud ing. he Sciences 
F. LOWEY, 90 11th 8t., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE 


Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company 

Brewery, Bottling Depart- 

ment and Office, 159 — 165 

Enst Fifty - ninth Street, 

Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, 

Fifty -sixth and Fitty - sev- 

enth Street, Avenue A and 

Kast River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep ip any climate for 
montbs aid yeara 


JUDGE 











You can buy a 
whole 


WITH 











By sending 35c money or 40c, postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 
FOR return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with aame 

} | and date of marriage, Address, 


YOURSEL W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 


Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 


G. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago, 
N AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 








bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. New Ene- 
Land Mepicat Inatitore, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Maas, 


CARDS. Bran New Styles. Ocean Spray Sfl- 

ver Fir, Folding Flowers, Velvet Pansies, Dew- 

drop, Amaryllis, Birds, &c., with name, 10 cts, 
Prettiest designsand most beautiful colors, ever sol 


NORTHFORD CARD FACTORY, Northford, Conn. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
8. $10, $15, $20 and $% each; Ohains $2 
eo 








12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
s / .D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilius- 
trated Circular. OoLLINS METAL WaTOB 
Factory, 336 Broadway. N. Y. Box, 3606. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outit free. 
Address, P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


CARCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample 
Catalogue 3c. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Ul. 
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75 Carde,Chromo, Motto, Roses ete, . all new et vie, nas 
7 on lOc Ag’ts samples 10., G. A, Spring,N orthlord,Ct, 


The Great APPETIZER 


Diseases of the 


CAUTION. 


article made, 
on each bottle. 


LAWRENCE & MARTIN, Proprietors. 








"Sand JAANS pue 


For COUCHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION and ail 
THROAT and LUNGS. 
DON'T BE DECEIVED by unprincipled dealers who try to palm off upon you 


Rock and Rye in place of our TOLU ROCK AND RYE, which is the only n edicated 
The GENUINE must have a PROPRIETARY STAMP with our name, LAWRENCE & MARTIN, 


Branch, No. 6 Barclay St., New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





5 All gold, silver, shell, motto and floral chromo 
cards, in beautiful colors, with vame, loc, Agent’s 
sample book, 25c. Star Printing Co,, Northford, Conn, 
4 Elegant Cards, all Chromo, Motto and Glass, Name 
in Gold & Jet, 10 WEST & CO,, Westville, Conn, 


5 > Gilt Edge, Chromo, Suowflake, Glass. Lace &c Cards, 
Name On 1l0c, Franklin Pri'g Uo,, Fair Haven, Ct. 
50 Gold & Floral Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c, Agents 
big outfit, 109. CARD FACTORY, Shelton, Conn. 




















per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 


$5 to $20 Address, STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 


Landscane, Chromo Cards, etc., name on, 106. 20 





Pertumed Snowflake & Chromo Cards, with name, l0c, 
Star Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 























_ Agents Wanted. 


A MoNTH ora, EXPENRES SPLLING 
SID5cIcARE: pir SAnebene ns 


OSTER & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 

Outfit free, Address, Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

$66 ° week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address, H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. Taylor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


GENTS WANTED. $5 per day made selling our Plat- 
form Family Scale. Weighsupto25 Ibs. Retail 
price, $1.50. Exclusive territory free, Terms and rapid 
sales surprise azents. DOMESTIC SCALE CO.,, Cin., O. 


5 Ali Lithographed Chromo Cards,no 2 slike 10c, 
Agts.big Outfit,10c. GLope Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 





—— 











A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample 
free, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 




















FINE Gold, Silver, Motto, Fioral, Shell, Chromo, 
etc, cards,name on 10c, Winslow & Co., Meriden,Ct. 





4 
a0 Gilt edge Cards, 10c, CLintow & Co., North Haven, Cu 
4 40 all Chromos, 10c, 
4 ELEGANT CHROMO Cards, New Styles, 10c 
Agents wanted. 
Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name 10. SNOW & CO.,, Meriden, Conn, 
5 given with 10 packs. Wiss & Co,, New Haven,Conn. 
BO Elegant New Style Cards,Gilt Fringe, Chromo, 
on,l0c. dy return mail, Caxton Printing Co. ,Northford,Ct 
GOOD 


re 
o2 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
Chromos, no two alike, 10c. Avenis sample book 
Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase of Roses, etc,,no 2 alike, name 
PEOPLE. 





THE 
SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, 


The only illustrated undenominational religious monthly in this 
country. Jt fills a demand which no other publication meets. 


Pure, 
Nparkling, 
Instructive, 
Entertaining, 
Popular. 





Under its new editorial management this Magazine will deserve 
a welcome into every respectable family. 





ATTRACTIVE. 


“The February number of Tas Sunpay MaGAzine |s 
full of attractive, useful and interesting reading tor 
everybody. This fine monthly is now under the man- 
agement of the popular preacher and writer, Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, and already shows the imprint of his active and 
progressive mind,”’— New Bedford Evening Standard, 


PROFITABLE. 


“Tus Sunvay MaGazine is now edited by Rev, Alfred 
Taylor, a gentleman well known as a fine writer and 
able conductor of successful literary works. The maga- 
zine contains a large amount of pure and entertain. 
ing reading-matter, and this renders it a welcome and 
profitable periodical for ali classes. We are glad to learn 
that its circulation is increasing, as it ig one of our 
best family magazincs—helpful, practical, bright and 
entertaining. A fine feature is the Series of Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lesson:, a great help to the busy 
tea her who has but a limived time for study. New de- 
partments of varied interest and value are to be intro- 
duced, and this is a good time to commence taking a 
work which should be in every family.’’— Rochester 
Herald. 


GROWING. 


‘*This popular publication is growing rapidiy in public 
favor. The contents are attractive to the general 
reader."*— Albany Sunday Press. 


ADMIRABLE. 


‘It is a large, well-printed monthly, and is filled with 
interesting matter suited for Sunday reading. Glancing 
over its profusely illustrated pages, one is struck with the 
great appropriateness of the subjects treated and the ad- 
mirable manner in which the general design of the work 
is carried out. It is just the kind of magazine that is 
needed for family use on Sunday.’’— Baltimore Gazette, 


ENJOYABLE. 


“Tt is verv interesting and instructive There are 
stories as well for those that like them, very enjoyable 
stories, poems and scientific articles, forming a magazine 
of over one bundred pages, copiou-ly iliustrated,”’— St, 
Paul Globe. 





IMPROVING. 


“Tag Scnpay MaGazine, under the new editor, Kev, 
Allred Taylor, shows a marked and rapid improve- 
ment. What the people want in such a periodical is 
that it shall treat of matters of religion in a bright, 
instructive and popular way, without being flashy. 
Mr, Taylor evidently knows his business, but it will 
require several months of even his industrious work to 
make the public know how greatly he is improving 
thia publication. "*— Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, 


PURE. 


Tt is full of good reading for plain people, and in 
yn, pure and Christian.’’— Western Christian 
Advocate, 


UNSECTARIAN. 


“This magazine fills a somewhat unique place among 
American monthlies. It is illustrated very copiously, is 
moral in tone, and is an ally of the Christian religion 
without being sectarian, It contains many papers of 
real value and of permanent iuterest.”"— Wilmington 
(N. C.) Star. 


WELCOME, 


“‘Under the editorial management of the Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, Tak Soxpay MaGazineg enters on a new era of its 
useful and popular existence, Mr. Taylor is well known 
to the readers of the Christian at Work as a brilliant 
writer, a judicious editor, and a man who knows how to 
put exactiv the right amount of sparkle intoa religious 
journal, His February number of Tas Sunpay Maaa- 
zINB abounds with good things, and 1s richly and pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts. Mr. Taylor has cajled 
to his aid some of the most eminent writers in the 
country, and will doubtiess make his magazine a wel- 
come monthly visitor wherever it goes’ We are giad tu 
know that the circulation of this admirable publication 
is largely on the increase, M . Taylor’s long experience 
in connection both with the religious press and one of 
the great dailies is ample assurance that his conduct of 
Taw Sunpay MaGazixe will ve acceptable to all who wont 
ee reading for the day of rest,’’— Christian at 





Twenty-five Cents will buy 
at any news-stand. 


MAGAZINE, including postage. 





a copy of THe Sunpay MaGazine 
Three Dollars will pay for a year’s subscription to Tut SuNDAY 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Work, 


























| FREE 


INSTRUCTION 


IN THE ART 
OF 


MONET MAKING | Who ee 


PROF. RUF; HA I 


A WALL 


course. He never turned any short corners. 
never left any foolprints in gta ong) tne 
etee Fullerton’s Argument in the 


STREET MARVEL— INNOCENCE 
* What a spectacle that must hace been for Wall Street ! 
at the feet of Rufus Hatch, learning how to make 


He never got up any unholy combination. 
elegraph Injunction Suit.) 





| 
| 


PIN 
Hy , 


AT THE FEET WICKEDNESS. 

Jay Gould, the innocent, sitting as a pupil 
money. He had no erperience in that line, of 
He never traveled in any devious ways. His feet 
Not he.” 


OF 


Riker r’s American Face Powder 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, 


Brunette and Yellow (evening shade). 


To suit all complexions, Per box, 25 cts, 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 
MINNIE HAUK, 


Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud camnee, 
Mile. An 

Kitty B cae hard, 


And many others. 


RIEKER’S COREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh and Pink, 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the city 
wi. B.R RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between Twenty-first and Twenty- “second Sts, New 


URE OF 
SPECIFIC 
Catarrh, no mat- 
Troy, Ohio. The 
cannot be 


T. P. CHILDS, 


ERMANENT 
CHILD'S CATARRH 
manently cure any case of 
It can only be obtained at 
well as constitutional, and 
stores. Address, Rey. 





MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 

Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsier, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


Large bottles, 50 cents. 
SaTisFacTory Skin Lotion in existence, being Positivety Guaranteed free from AxseEnic, 
Leap, Bismorsa, CHaLk, WHITING, MAGNESIA, OF ANYTHING detrimental. 


| 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
FANNY DAVENPORT, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


This is beyond all doubt the Prrest and Most | 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, 
Sold everywhere, 





viz. 


York’ | 


ATARRH.| 


effectually and per- 
ter how desperate. 
treatment is local as 
tained at the drug- 


TROY, OHIO. 


will 


ob- 





N.Y. Central & Hudson RiverR. R. 
THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See TEAGARA Res  BORASOSA and 


c. B. Bi hoe General Peasenger A Agent, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


reat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THe ’BOW=LS, andt the KIDNEYS. 


atural cleansersof 





‘ul 
lood is —— —_ the 
ive been ed naturally. 
Y-WORT will restore the a, action, 
ait De 


5 have n 
may be. For sale b: 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
The Bicycle has proved itself to bea 
permanent, practical road-vehicle,and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
RS <a Pr : sete , and b 
4 men, seekers after health or pleasure, 
GAA % all join in bearing witness to Gmerke, 
lis ay Send 3c, stamp for catalogue with price 
list and full infor mation. THE POPE 
WF’G CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





AN IMPOSITION !!!—If you have hought 
any Wire, Metallic or Magnetic Brush, 
thinking it to be ‘‘DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC 
HAIR BRUSH,” you have been imposed 
upon. Dr. Scott’s is Pure Black Bristle, 
with Electric (not Magnetic) stamped on 
the back. PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCI- 
ATION, 842 BROADWAY. 








“BOOK of SPLENDID FLOWERS free 
by mail. 1.500 varieties. HOOPES, 
BRO, & THOMAS, West Chester, Pa. 





FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING | 


| 
MANUFACTURED BY - | 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. | 


aa Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


THE LATEST WINTER FASHIONS 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 


Beautiful COLORED and PLAIN Fashion Plates | 
IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


Frank Leslie’s | 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


—AND— 


Gazette of Fashion. | 
| 








THE ACKNOWLEDGED FASHION STANDARD OF 
AMERICA, 


This greatly admired periodical has completed its 
forty-seventh volume, its popularity has increased year 
by year, and it is universally regarded as the fashion 
standard par excellence, 


Each number contains full and accurate descriptions | 
of the prevailing styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Hats, Bonnets, etc., etc.; the latest styles of 
Fichus, Collareutes and Jabots ; ; the latest style of Hair- 
dressing, etc., etc, 


It is embellished with engravings finished in the 
highest artistic style; the literary contents are fur- 
nished by popular writers, and consist of serial and 
short stories, sketches, poems, anecdotes, witticisms, 
etc,, etc. There are highly amusing cartoons, and a 
most interesting miscellany, 


Published on the 15th of each month. Annual 
subscription, $3.50, postpaid, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S 


rs Breakfast Coc, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Piven from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested ; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO» 
Dorchester. Mast _ 


CAUTION!!!—If you have bought any 
“Pad,” “ Battery” or “Medal,” thinking 
it was the ‘“‘LONDON GALVANIC GENE- 
RATOR,” you have been deceived. See that 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Is stamped on back. 842 BROADWAY. 


[Fees pauary 19, 1881. 





Awarded First Premium at American 


HIE| C\K/E|R|S’ 
P|E|R|FIEIC|T 
IIN|G 
P/O|WIDIE'R 


1S MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT IS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, anp ITs 
BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
For Sale by all Grocers, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., 


‘ORGANS 















































N. ¥. 





$30 to $1,000; 2 to 32 Stops. PIANOS 
$125 up. Paper free. Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATIY, Washington, N. J. 





The Ladies¢ 


ministration from WasHiNnoTon to the promt OF. 


Forscnal and Private yee WN never before publishes i 


BADLEY & CO 


. Fourth 8Bt., 


Inc Pans mor 


9 


AGENTS WANTED for “ sae Ladies of the White House or 
v Ag vABHIN GION N'Lie cv ever ’ published. A History of every Ad- 
F TH 


the most interesting book of 


“2 White House. 


My 





STATEMENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


¥. 8. WINSTON, President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1880. 


ASSETS..... 


Annuity 


| Ann, Pay’rs. 
$18,504.97 
5,289. 31 
3,863.5 52 


No. 
Annuities in force, Jan, 1st, 1880. 49 
Premium Annuities 


Annuities Issued . 
$2 27,055. 5.80 


Insurance 
No. | 
Policies in force, Jan, 18t,1880, 95,423 
Risks Assumed 


Amount. — 
$298,760,867 
339799;759 


$332,461,626 


Pr. Revenue 


To Balance from last account........ 
‘ Premiums received 
‘+ Interest and Rents... 


«$35,765,515 -68 
12,275,589. 16 
4,865,105 .45 


e 


A 


| 
$102,906,210.29 ! 


Balance 


! 

To Reserve at four percent...... ... $86,642,571.30 | 
‘** Claims by death not yet due...... 721,996.04 
‘* Premiums paid in advance 26,451.52 

‘* Surplus and Contingent Guarantee 


Fund siserrrercoccsccees 4.344,767.16 | 


ail = | oar 


$91,735,786 .02 





NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and 
$11,000,000, 

From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, 
shall be in force at its anniversary in 1881. 
THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS 


a 


$91,735, 786.02 


Account, 

Ann. Pay’ts. 
| $20,141.81 
| 4492-05 
| 3,021.94 
8 | 


$27,655.80 


No. 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1881. 52 
Premium Annuities.........-.... 


| Annuities Terminated 


Account. 


etn. 
$306,002, 164 
2614591462 


105, 529 _ $332,461, 626 


No 
Policies in force, Jan, 1st,1881, 97, 978 | 
Risks Terminated 7,551 | 


Account, Cr. 


By paid Death Claims.............+.. $4,324,447-93 


Matured Endowments 1,613,741 -04 


Total claims— 
( $5,938,188 .97 
Annuities 
Dividends 
Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
ditions 


23,993.88 
392993734-00 


3»898,777.6 


i aid Policy- a 
$15,160, 694.46 


, (payment of cur- 

rent and extinguishment of 
677,255-7° 
9495512-43 
247,832.69 
742,673-7% 
87,128,241. 3° 


Contingent Guarantee Acc’t. 
gone | and Assessments 
x 


Balance to New Account.... 


$102,906,210. 29 





By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Real Estate 
* United States and other Bonds... 
‘** Loans on Collaterals 
** Real Estate 
‘* Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest 
“ ‘ Interest accrued 
iums a. =— and 


$53,524,916.64 
19,016,202 .60 
7»720,931 -94 
7:1745134-19 


1,951,580.9r 
1,381,271 .87 
834,440.82 


116,330.03 
155977-7" 


$91,735,786.02 


half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
a Dividend will beipipgatiemed to each Policy which 


COMPANY WERE REDUGED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT 


ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


Pee TT eR erry oa © Hine, Si MEM, 
New York, January 20, 1881. 


LAL terswsaaeeiarecs siestatssivcoctssss SURGE ANRED 





BOARD OF 


| Grorce S. Cog, 

| Joun E. Deve in, 
Martin Bates, 
Seymour L, Hustep, 
Ouiver H. Patmer, 

WituraM SmitH Brown, Henry E, Daviess, 

SamvuEL D. Bascock, | Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 

Henry A. SMYTHE, James C, Ho_pen 

Wituam E, Dopace, | HERMANN C. von Post, 


Frepertick S. Winston, 
WituiaM Betts, 
SAMUEL E. Sprou LLs, 
SAMUEL M, CORNELL, 
Lucius RoBInson, 


Gerorce C. RIcHARDSON, 
ALEXANDER H.R 
WiuuraM F. Bascock, 
F. RaTCHFORD STARR, 
Freperick H, Cossitrt, 
Lewis May, 

OLiver HARRIMAN, 


Henry W. Situ, 


TRUSTEES. 


| Joun H. Suerwoon, 
GrorGe H. ANDREwS, 
Ropert OLyPHANT. 
Georce F. Baker, 
Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
Jos. THompson, 
Dup.ey OL corr, 
ANSON STAGER, 
Freperic Cromwe.i. 


ICE, 


HoMAS Dickson, | 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York: | 


The Best and Cheapest 
Frank 


PoPULAR 


Magazine in America! 
Leslie’s 


MONTHLY. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
128 QUARTO PAGES---OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Handsome Colored Freatispiece, “THE € 
Single copies, #5 cents, Yearly subscription, $ 


0 aa al from the original painting by Palmarole, 
six months, $1.50; four months, $1 —sent postfree. 


Send 25 Cents for a Specimen Copy. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Work. 





